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SIR HUBERT’S HOLE. a.p. 1273. 
A BALLAD. 


Prince Edward is bound for the Holy Land, 
His knights are a hnndred.and-one ; 

“ Sweet sister, sweet Margaret! fare thee well, 
We part with to-morrow’s sun. 


«* A hundred-and-one of my bravest knights 
Have taken the cross with me, 

But the boldest and trustiest knight of all 
I leave for tre love of thee. 


«‘ To watch thee by night and tojwatch thee by day, 
And to wait on thy high behest ; 

The faithfullest heart that a queen commands 
Is beating within his breast.” 


Brightjshines the sun on the green, green fields, 
By the banks of the rushing Tay ; 

Queen Margaret sits in Kinchleven tower, 
At the close of a summer day. 


**¢ And oh! she said, ‘‘shall we sit within, 
While the sun shines on the Tay,— 


, Shall we sit beside our spinning- wheels 


The rest of this summer day ? 


‘¢ Good friar! good friar! we’ll walk abroad 
With our knights and our ladies ten : 

We'll walk in the shade of the old oak trees, 
And dance in the fairies’ glen. 


‘The young and the fair shall dance to-night, 
And sport till the sun’s last beam, 

And the friar and I will walk beside 
The brink of the silver stream.” 


They laughed, and they danced, and sang their songs, 
And gambolled with mickle glee ; 

And the trusty Sir Hubert was gayest of all 
Who danced on the grassy lea. 


‘¢]’ll drink,” he said, ** of the crystal tide, 
Ill drink of the Tay to-night: 

I’ll lave my brow and I’ll lave my hands 
In the river so clear and bright.” 


Queen Margaret signed with her lily white hand, 
Lady Alice came slily near ; 

Sir Hubert she pushed, and he headlong sunk 
In the water of Tay so clear. 


Sir Hubert he rose, and swam full strong : 
He laughed at the ladies ten ; 

He laughed and he swam, while the tide flew past, 
He laughed and he swam again. 


The ladies they cast their nosegays in— 
Their nosegays of red and white ; 

Lady Alice has thrown the bravest shot, 
To tempt her own true knight. 


But the lurking whirlpool caught the flowers, 
And carried them round about ; 

They smiling lay on that eddying grave, 
And she dared him to bring them out. 


‘‘ Sir Hubert! Sir Hubert! beware, beware !”’ 
But he will not heed the Queen ; 

The traitorous waters have drawn him down, 
And Sir Hubert no more is seen. 


His page that he loved plunged bravely in, 
And breasted the whirlpool deep ; 

But the eddy is strong, and the knight and his page 
Are joined in their last long sleep. 


There's wailing within Kinchleven towers, 
here’s a tear in every eye, 
For the pride of chivalry’s drowned to-night, 
With the Queen and his Alice by. 
UNPUBLISHED LINES. 
BY ** THETA,” 
Weep, weep, weep 
For the Dead, O willow tree !— 
The Living, I trow, have cares enow,— 
And leave the task for thee.— 





The moonshine is on the fern, 
The moon-beams are on the lea:— 
But lamps are lit in the festive hail, 
And weeping is left to thee !— 


For eyes, that once were dim, 
Are bright as bright can be, 

The smiles of to-day are better I ween, 
Than the faded memory 


Of smiles more soft and pure: 
Or the witching melody 

Of silver voices th:t e’en are hush ‘d, 
And lips that are mute for aye 


Weep! weep! weep! 
For the Dead, O Willow tree! 
Be faithful ever—and in thy faith 
Mock our Inconstancy. 
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A WINDY NIGHT. 
BY T. B. READ 


Alow and aloof, 
Over the roof, 

How the tempests swell and roar! 
Though no foot is astir, 
Though the cat and the cur 

Lie dozing along the kitchen floor, 

There are feet of air 
On every stair! 
Through every hall— 
Through each gusty door, 
There’s a jostle and bustle, 
With a silken rustle, 
Like the meeting of guests at a festival ! 


Alow and aloof, 
Over the roof, 
How the stormy tempests swell ! 
And make the vane 
On the spire complain— 
They heave at the steeple with might and main ; 
And burst and sweep 
Into the belfry on the bell! 
They smite it so hard, and they smite it so well, 
That the sexton tosses his arms in sleep, 
And dreams he is ringing a funeral knell. 





THE BUYER OF SOULS. 


A RUSSIAN STORY. 


All over the world, the essential elements of human nature are the 
same. And it is very fortunate for me that they are so, else I should 
find myself in considerable difficulty in endeavouring to place before 
my readers a correct picture of the little, out-of-the-way town of Ni- 
kolsk. Making"due allowances for the differences in national manners 
and customs; for Nikolsk being under the dominion of his autocratic 
majesty the emperor of the Russias, instead of the mild, constitutional 
government of Queen Victoria, there is no great discrepancy between 
Nikolsk and any equally out-of-the-way town in England. It has the 
same dearth of excitement, the same monotonous uniformity of life; 
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Tchitchikof, and the business that had called him to Nikolsk. Enter- 
prising mothers of families ho that he was a Cossack Colebs in 
search of a wife, and began, on the strength of the surmise, to lay plote 
for ensnaring him, justly considering that a fool with money is prefer- 
able to a sage without ; landowners trembled at the idea of his being a 
government assessor, come to examine into the state of the properties, 
and assess accordingly ; while government employés, knowing too well 
that a paternal government does not tolerate plundering in subordi- 
nates, shuddered, conscience-strieken, at the idea that he must be a 
St Petersburgh inspector, come to Nikolsk with powere of scrutiny, 
and equally unlimited powers of knouting. Every class, therefore, re- 
ceived with joy the assurance, that he was simply a private gentleman 
of fortune, tag over Russia at his own sweet will. is mine 
host positively stated that he had heard Tchitchikof say with his own 
lips. This announcement delighted the officials and landowners, by 
removing their fears of the knout and taxes, and equally delighted the 
enterprising mammas, by increasing the probability of his visit being 
intimately connected with matrimonial intentions. It being thus de- 
finitely settled that there was nothing to be feared from Tchitchikof, 
the good folks of Nikolsk naturally took up the next position—that, 
being a stranger, and rich and eccentric, there was something to be 
gained from him. The leading passions of the Nikolskians being curi- 
sity and avarice, their dealings with strangers were generally two- 
fold—to scatter their ennui for a few days, by discovering their histo- 
ries and affairs, and, where facts failed, calling in the aid of f ; and 
when there was nothing more to be discovered or invented, to lighten 
their money-chests by all the tyranny that power dare venture on, or 
the effrontery that cunning could deviseand exceute. Their curiosity 
regarding Tchitchikof was soon baffled, by discovering, like Socrates, 
that all they knew was, that nothing could be known. Im vain did 
mine host essay to pump him: with a show of the most voluble confi- 
dence, Tchitchikof contrived always virtually to tell nothing. In vain 
the postmaster looked among the letters with a lynx eye; not one word 
of writing evercame to Tchitchikof through the medium of the post. 
Their knowledge of him speedily resolved itself into this: that he was 
a dashing, handsome young man, of most refined and polished manners, 
eminently gifted with that self- possession which is the never- 
accompaniment of good-breeding and intercourse with what is term 
oe society, elegant in dress, and, as the host of the Eagle announced, 
ecidedly eccentric. This eccentricity manifested itself in one way, 
and one only, and that altogether incomprehensible to the greedy i- 
kolskians—namely, a morbid desire to part with his money. If Tchit- 
chikof met a serf on the highway, he would offer him a ruble for astick, 





it lives in the same profound ignorance of the great incidents that the 
drama of human existence is developing on the theatre of the world at 
large; it has its priest, its doctor, its lawyer, its post-office where a! 
seal is not so sacred as it might be, or rather where the problem of get- 
ting at the news, without breaking the wax, has been successfully 
solved; it has the same thirst for scandal, the same intense interest 
for the most contemptible trivialities, the same constantly impending 
danger of suicide from ennui, did not human nature adapt itself to its 
environments, and sink into pettiness as naturally as though there were 
no such things as towns and cities, and enlarged views of man and na- 
ture in the world: all these it has the same as any British Little Ped- 
lington. Then it has its circles of social intercourse, as rigidly defined 
and as intensely venerated as the rules of court precedence. The dif- 
ference in the social scale between a landowner, a tenant, a member of 
the professions, a tradesman, a publican, a sweep, and a beggar, is ac- 
curately prescribed and religiously observed—with this addition, how- 
ever, that in Nikolsk the owners of land are also owners of the serfs} 
upon the land, and that the numerous representatives of that most cen- 
tralised of all governments cut an important figure in the snobberies 
of the place. In fine, there is one little English word that describes 
Nikolsk completely, and that is—du//. It is dull—beyond comprehen- 
sion dull. No town in the universe can be duller; because, from its 
quintessential dulness, there is but one step to total inanition. 

Thus, in Nikolsk, the ancient saying, that there is nothing new un- 
der the sun, was daily and hourly verified. Week after week, and year 
after year, the governor pillaged the people; the inspector of charities 
pillaged the charities; the inspector of nuisances sedulously avoided 
inspecting at all, lest, by removing them, the need for his services 





should cease; the landowner ground down the serfs; the tax-assessor 
ground the landowners ; and everybody, in return for the favours a | 
paternal government showered upon them through its immaculate re- 
presentatives, cheated and defrauded that government with a persis- 
tency and perseverance approaching the sublime. Mothers of daugh- 
ters were in despair, for in‘ Nikolsk there were no ‘‘ nice young men,” 
ro eligible matches; fathers of sons despaired in their turn, for as 


& cap, or any other article he wore, intrinsically not worth a handful 
of corn; and when the bewildered serf hesitated, would manifest th 
utwost anger and immpatieaoe until he hal gained possession of the WO" 
veted article. With possession, his value for it ceased, and the dear 
purchase was generally consigned to the fire a few minutes after it was 
bought. However varied his freaks might be in detail, in spirit they 
were ever essentially the same; they ever consisted in making some 
— piece of lumber an excuse for lightening his purse of a ruble 
or two. 

The priest of the place was the first to find a solution of Tchitchikof’s 
conduct. He asserted that Tchitchikof, in his love for money, had com- 
mitted some fraud or some misdeed to obtain it, and that his conscience 
smiting him, he had sought ghostly solace from some minister, by whom 
he had been ordered, as adequate penance, to get off a certain portion 
per annum in bad bargains—thus at once doing good to the sellers and 
torturing the avaricious spirit of the penitential purchaser. To this 
the governor objected, with much force, that, money being the end of 
human existence, the gaining of it, by any means short of murder, must 
be laudable, and could sit heavily on no sane man’s conscience; but 
being warned by the priest, that such arguments bordered on heresy, 
he shifted his ground, and maintained that Tchitchikof was much too 
young and too far from death to dream of penitence, even if he had com- 
mitted such a crime; though he was evidently too reckless and devil- 
may-care to leave any dash of the miser in his composition. But the 
inspector of highways effectually knocked the clerical argument on the 
head, by saying, that had any priest thought it necessary, for the good 
of Tchitchikof’s soul, that he should part with his money. he would 
have taken due care that, instead of it being squandered in Nikolsk, it 
had all gone to swell the revenues of Mother Church. The inspector 
of the hospital finally settled it to the satisfaction of all parties, by 
showing, from attentive observation of Tchitchikof’s conduct at the 
hospital, that he must be a monomaniac, whose particular insanity took 
the form of philanthropy; but that, believing that a gift debases 
the recipient, he dexterously contrived to give his assistance un- 
der the cloak of a purchase. Although his companions could not see 


everybody robbed everybody, and the goverument robbed the robbers, | how any man could be so insane as to fancy = serf could be debased, 
there were no heiresses ; ladies wore the fashions of 1820 in 1840, under | this opinion was unanimously adopted, and the whole community set 
the impression that they were the newest from Paris; the reading por- | their wits to work to make themselves objects of charity for the nonce, 





tion of the community were just beginning to hear of Voltaire asa pro- 
mising writer; and the general public laboured under the fixed idea, 
that somewhere or other Napoleon was still prosecutirg his leviathan 
campnigns, happily not in Russia. Theonly thing that ever broke the 
monotony of existence was the prevalence of cholera, or the governor | 
essaying some loftier flight of tyranny than usual by hanging up a} 
score of defaulters to the revenue, or knouting a bevy of ladies whose 
tongues cutran their prudence. 

Such being the state of affairs in Nikolsk, it will be easily imagined, 
that when mine host of the Black Eagle, in a very important and mys- 
terious manner, announced to a select few that a singular and eccen- 
tric stranger, rolling in money, had arrived at his hostelry, with the 
intention of staying some time in Nikolsk, the news flew like a telegra- 
phic message, or a piece of scandal among a community of old maids, 
through the place; and that in a few hours after his arrival, nobody, | 
from governor to serf, thought or spoke of anything or anybody else | 
than the mysterious stranger, who under the name of Tchitchikof, oc- | 
cupied the best suite of apartments in the Black Eagle, and, as the, 
landlord affirmed on oath, was eccentric to a degree, and revelled in | 
untold gold. | 

Now, whatever had been the station in society of M. Tchitchikof, 
his means or his idiosyncrasy, the mere fact of his being a stranger had 
beene nough to make the good people of Nikolsk pounce down upon him 
like a hawk on its quarry, and morally tear him to pieces with rapacious 
analysis to satiate their ravenous curiosity. But as tothe ‘act of his 
being a stranger, was added the piquancy of a reputation for eccentri- 
city, and the irresistible recommendation of wealth, the Tchitchikof 
mania spread over all ranks of society, and raged with the fury ofa 
tornado by the evening of the very day upon which the host of the Eagle 
first delighted them with the news. In fact, so intense was the rage 
regarding him, that the landlord of that hostelry reaped a fortune from 
the constant drain upon his potables by inquisitive callers, and would 
have assuredly ceased to dispense strong drinks for evermore, had not 
the governor, in his vexation at the sequel of Tchitchikof’s visit, found 
some pretext to despoil him of his gains, and a good round sum to boot. 
Various were the speculations as to the occupations and antecedents of 
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and so obtain a share in the plunder 

Space will not permit, neither would the end of our story be advanc- 
ed by, a detail] of the numerous and adroit dodges the Nikolskians in- 
vented in order to work upon Tchitchikof’s supposed philanthropy. 
Suffice it to say, that they were not in the least degree successful. It 
seemed as though you had only to appeal directly to Tchitchikof’s cha- 
rity to close up his bowels of compassion, and render him at once cal- 
lous and niggardliy. Perhaps, too, as some thought, he was as acute 
as he was eccentric, and could distinguish between real and feigned 
distress. However it might be, it was soon remarkably clear that 
Tchitchikof, madman though he was, was not to be done; and the baf- 
fled conspirators did not hesitate to say, that, after all, he was no such 
remarkable friend of his species ; that he kept a keen eye on the main 
chance; and if it were his gratification to do good, he made a little go 
as far as it could, and was singularly blind to meritorious poverty,— 
Accordingly, Tchitchikof having now been a fortnight in Nikolsk, was 
tast ceasing to be an object of interest, when his eccentricity broke out 
in a fresh place, and there seemed some likelihood of the children of 
Nikolsk, in the end, spoiling that Egyptian. 

It so happened, that at that time the landowners, or rather serf- 
owners, constituted the most depressed ‘‘ interest” in that portion of 
the Russian Empire. Not that they were suffering from free-trade of 
any kind, or clamouring for open or disguised protection: the cause of 
their depression was the prevalence of a deadly epidemic, which reduced 
the number of their serfs with remorseless vigour—combined with the 
tax which a paternal government levied on them, as aconsideration for 
its maintaining them in their humane and Christian property. One of 
the principles of Russian taxation is this: that as every individual in 
the empire, European or Asiatic, is the child of the czar, owes him 
fealty and obedience, and receives protection, light, and glory from him, 
as from a central sun, so every individual owes in return a direct con- 
tribution to the fund by which the czar-father supports that light and 
glory. This is the theory of Russian taxation; but against its actual 
carrying out in fact, is opposed the old difficulty, that from him who 
has nothing, nothing can possibly be extracted; and as the poor serfs 
have no more means of paying taxes than the hogs and cattle their fel- 
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low slaves, & considerate paternal government drops its theory, and 
makes the landowner pay the poll-tax for the slaves he , much 
as an English gentleman pays taxes for his horses and » horses and 
dogs being as little able to pay tax themselves as the Russian serf. 
Now, in a kind of deep irony, a serf is called a soul. M. K—— or M. 
T—— owns so many sou/s, Miss L——’s marriage- portion wag so many 
souls, Madame B——’s dowry was a hundred sou/s ; and this word soul 
only applies to the male serfs—women and children being given in, or 
there being only one soul per family among serfs. Well, a landowner 
paying so much per soul to the government, and it being a work of 
much time and trouble to take a census of souls every year, an estimate 
is made at long intervals—say ten or twenty years—and the landowner 
is compelled to pay accordingly till the periud expires, whether the 
number of his serfs increase or diminish. It is therefore self-evi dent 
that if the former occur—that if his serfs propagate their species with 
due rapidity—the serf-owner is a clear gainer during the interval be- 
tween the soul-censuses, as he will be paying tax for a given number, 
while he is actually reaping the profit of the labour of treble or quad- 
ruple that number ; while, if cholera, fever, or any other of the ills 
that flesh, and especially serf- flesh, is heir to, come and slay their thou- 
sands, the exact converse obtains, and he will be paying tax for a cer- 
tain number, while he only reaps the profit of a third. In the latter 
case were the land-owners of Nikolsk. Cholera had more than deci 

mated the serfs; the impoverished owners regarded their unreaped 
fields and untilled lands and impoverished exchequers with a sigh—a 
sigh which deepened into a shudder, when they reflected how soon the 
collector would arrive with his inexorable demand for soul-tax. The 
landed interest is in no country, we believe, celebrated for bearing re- 
verses with dignified composure ; and the depressed condition of the 
serf-owning interest was as much noised abroad in that district, as 
certain professedly depressed interest connected with the soil has been, 
and is, in another country we know of much nearer home. 

About a dozen miles from Nikolsk there dwelt a widow, Madame Ko- 
robotchka by name, who lived on her late husband’s estate, and had 
suffered more than her neighbours by the prevalent serf mortality. 
Late one evening, when a violent storm was raging without, a stranger, 
who had been surprised in the storm, demanded the shelter of Madame 
Korobotchka’s chateau till the morning; and as hospitality is a sacred 
duty in Russia, his demand was not only granted, but in a few minutes 
the stranger was seated as her vis-a-vis at the best repast her impove- 
rished condition could afford. 

** You appear to havea nice property here, matouchka,” said the 
stranger, by way of opening a conversation. ‘‘ How many peasants 
have you?” 

** Peasants, batiouchka! At present, about eighty ; but these are 
awful times. This year, we have had a frightful loss of them. Provi- 
dence have pity on us!” 

** Nevertheless, your men look well enough, and—— But, pardon me 
—allow me to inquire to whom I am indebted for this hospitality’ | 
am t confused—arrived so suddenly and so late—I’»——. 

‘“* My name is Korobotchka—my paternal name Nastasie Petroyna.” 

** Nastasie Petrovna! Beautiful name.” 

** And you, sir?” inquired Nastasie. And then added, palpitating 
with terror: ‘‘ Are you—surely not—are you—an assessor ?”” 

“QO no!” was the reply. ‘My name is Tchitchikof. I am no asses- 
sor; I travel on purely private business.” 

**IT gee: you have come to buy. How annoying! I’ve just sold all 
my honey to those thieves of merchants.” 

** It is of mo consequence. I do not buy honey.” 

** Indeed! hemp, then? Dear me, and I have next to none.” 

“ Never mind, matouchka,” said Tchitchikof. ‘‘ My business in these 
pores” different. You were mentioning that you have had many deaths 

ere ?” 

‘* Alas, yes! eighteen souls,” said Nastasie, sighing ; ‘‘ and such fine 
fellows : and the worst is, I shall have to pay for them. The assessor 
arrives, you must pay what he demands—pay toasoul. Eighteen die 
—it is all one—you pay the same. They are frightful, they are ruin- 
ous, these deaths !” 

** Ah, Nastasie,” said Tchitchikof, “it is the will of God: we must 
* murmur against Providence! But tell me—will you let me have 

em ?”’ 

** Let you have what ?” 

** Your dead souls.” 

* How can I let you have them ? 

‘‘Nothing easier. Sell them to me; I will give you money for 





**How! what! Do you want to disinter them ?” 

“Disinter them! what nonsense; no!” cried Tchitchikof. ‘ You 
hand them over to me by a regular conveyance, and I pay you what- 
ever we agree upon for them.” ; 

“And what will you do with them?” asked Nastasie in great sur- 
rise. 

° ** That is my business,” said Tchitchikof. 

« But you see they are dead.” , 

« And who, in the name of goodness, said they were living,” cried he. 
“ Tt’s a misfortune for you that they are dead, isn’t it? You pay the 
tax for them, don’t you ?—and that'll half-ruin you, yousay. Well, I 
clear you of the tax for these eighteen dead ones—do you understand ? 
—not only clear you of the tax, but give fifteen rubles into the bargain. 
Is that clear, or is it not ?” 

* No—yes—I can’t tell what tosay. Yousee, I have never sold dead 

ants before, aud’—— 

*«It would be queer if you had,” cried Tchitchikof. ‘‘ Who'd buy 
them, do you think? It’s my humour, my whim, to havethem. 1 gain 
nothing by them—how can I ?—and you gain everything. Cannot you 
see that?” 

«* Yes—but—-really I don’t know what to say. What puzzles me is, 
that they are dead.” 

** She hasn’t the brains of a bullock,” exclaimed Tchitcbikof indig- 
nantly. ‘Listen, matouchka. Pay attention. You pay for them as 
if they were living : that will ruin you.” 

* Ah, that is true indeed, batiouchka. In three months, I must pay 
one hundred and fifty rubles, and bribe the assessor to boot.” 

«“* Well, then, I save you all that trouble. I pay for these eighteen 
—I, net you. When you sign the contract, I hand over the money. 
Do you understand now ?” 

As Nastasie’s cupidity excelled her stupidity, she did begin to un- 
derstand ; and after a little more hesitation and explanation, Tchitchi- 
kof drew up a formal conveyance of the eighteen souls, precisely as 
though they were bodies and souls, inserting their names, however, as 
@ guarantee against his claiming any of Nastasie’s living stock. Nas- 
tasie signed it, Tchitchikof paid the money, and, after a good night’s 
rest, departed for Nikolsk, with the title-deed of the dead souls safely 
in his possession. 

Of course this new freak of Tchitchikof’s was soon noised abroad, and 
in the eyes of the Nikolskians proved two things :—I1st, That he was 
uumistakably mad, or philanthropic toa high degree; 2d, That there 
‘Was now a prospect of gaining something by said madness or philan- 
thropy. Accordingly, all the serf-owners made it their business to 
drop in upon Tchitchikof in a purely casual manner; and contrived, 
after more or less higgling, to depart with a larger quantity of the 
current coin of Russia in their possession than they possessed on first 
seeking the interview. In afew days, Tchitchikof found himself posses- 
sed of souls, at the moderate cost of 19,500 rubles. Dead souls 
were getting quite a scarce article ; and, on the true principles of sup- 
ply and demand, some enterprising Nikolskians were about to import 
some defunct souls from a distance, when suddenly, one morning, the 
host of the Eagle announced, that at dead of the previous night, Tchit- 
chikof had departed, bag and baggage and souls. 

This sudden ete created a great sensation. All the old theo- 
ries about Tchitchikof revived ; and the general opinion seemed to be, 
that it was all a deep-laid scheme of some irresponsible man in author- 

ity, the end whereof was to be suffering in some shape or other to the 
as people of Nikolsk ; until the inspector of the hospital, the Nikolsk 

rates, proved clearly, by unassailable argumentation, that Tchitch- 
ikof was mai; that his exit was in exact keeping with his conduct 
during his sojourn ; and that they might repose in the peace of easy 
consciences, proud that they had made the most of his insanity. 

Now for the dénovement” At St Petersburg is or was a bank estab- 
lished by a paternal government for this most laudable purpose : what 
with deaths, taxes, and the natural extravagance that seems to accom- 
pany the possession of land in all countries, the Russian landowners 
are often embarrassed, and were driven, before this bank was estab- 
lished, to seek assistance from usurious Jews, the end of which was 
frequently total ruin, and a Hebraicising of the race of landowners, not 
pleasant to a Russian and @ Christian czar. Therefore this bank was 
established to lend money to distressed members of the landed interest; 
compelled by its charter to lend 200 rubles per soul, at a given interest 
and time, to every landowner who should deposite his title-deeds with 

the bank. Ona certain day very soon after Tchitchikof’s abrupt exit 
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from Nikolsk, a solicitor applies at this bank for a loan‘of 400,000 
rubles on the security of 2000 souls. The title-deeds are examined— 
found correct ; the money is paid; and in a few days afterwards M. 
Tchitchikof and the money are both out of the jurisdiction of the czar. 

The time for repayment arrives. The bank hears nothing of M. 
Tchitchikof. A letter is sent to Nikolsk: no reply. Finally, a special 
agent is despatched, and finds neither Tchitchof nor security ; but 
gradually collects the particulars of his visit, as narrated above, and 
returns to report progress, or no progress to his superiors. There is 
nothing for it, one would think, but to write off the 400,000 rubles as 
a clear loss, and think no more of it. But a paternal government 
knows better than that. It adjudges that the Nikolskians are virtu- 
ally accessaries to the fraud; apportions the loan among the sellers of 
the souls, and compels repayment. So that the Nikolskians have to 
conclude, in reflecting on M. Tchitchikoff, not without acerbity and a 
certain uncharitableness of spirit, that if he were a friend of his spe- 
cies, he limited his species to himself; and if he were mad, there was 2 
very clear and profitable method in his madness. 

Meantime the principal actor in this littl Russian episode, as the 
Baron von Rabenstein, captivates the hearts of our English ladies at 
the ball-room, and empties the pockets of our English gentlemen at 
the rouge et noir table at the fashionable German watering: place of 
Lugundtrugbad. And without disparaging his patriotism, or natural 
love of country, we believe we speak advisedly when we state, that he 
has not the slightest idea of returning, within anything like a limited 
period, to the territories of his autocratic majesty. 





ON THE CHARACTER OF SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. 


Among the many tributes which have been paid to the genius of 
Shakspeare, not the least striking is the tacit admission that the char- 
acters which he has created are to be treated as though they belonged 
to individuals who once lived and were known to men. Whether this 
is due to the life-like reality of these impersonations, or to their con- 
sistent sccordance with our expectations that certain circumstances 
will always lead to certain combinations of qualities, the fact is un- 
doubted, that the characters of Shakspeare’s plays are habitually re- 
garded as belonging rather to the world of experience than to the regions 
of fancy. From the time when Goethe in his Wilhelm Meister so 
elaborately analysed the idiosyncrasy of Hamlet, indeed from & much 
earlier period, we have had essays without number on the dramatis 
persone of our great poet. And not only has the pen been at work 
with them : we have even had picture galleries of their portraits; and 
some of those artists who made fashionable copies of our living great 
men and fair women have exercised the same talents in endeavouring 
to depict the imagined features of Beatrice and Desdemona, of Lady 
Macbeth and Mrs. Page. It is true that something of the same kind is 
universally felt by young people when they first become acquainted 
with successful fictions. We all recollect the time when we indulged 
in those delightful and dreamy delusions which beset the young novel 
reader—when the heroines of Miss Austin’s romances werereal beings, 
whom we knew and liked—when Elizabeth Bennett and Emma Wood- 
house mingled with our recollections of the drawing-room and break- 
fast-parlour—when Sir Walter Scott’s pictures seemed too vivid not 
to be the copies of history; when Meg Merrilies and Jonathan Oldbuck 
were the proper subjects of a biography; and when even Prince 
Kamer-el-Zemam, Ali-Baba, and Aladdin, were solid figures which 
cast a shadow under the bright sun of the imagination. But these 
charming realisms pass away with our early days. Shakspeare alone 
maintains his ground, and still marshals before our matured intellect 
the substantial forms to which his genius has given a permament ex- 
istence. 

Of all Shakspeare’s characters there is no one which more truly 
presents itself to us in life-like completeness than that of Sir John 
Falstaff. The poet could not allow him to slip out of his hands with- 
out a formal record of his death. And he made such an impression on 
the matter-of-fact Tudorian intellect of Queen Elizabeth, that accor- 
ding to the well known story, she bespoke another chapter of his his- 
tory, and obliged the ay to exhibit him in contact with the Merry 

Wives of Windsor. e are disposed to agree with M. Guizot in his 





recent work on Shakspeare and his Times (p. 411), that although the 
Falstaff of the comedy is ‘* the same man—though it would be impossi- 
ble to mistake him,” yet that he is represented at a later period of his 
life than that which is contained in the two parts of Henry IV. ; “he 
has grown older, and plunged deeper into his material tastes, and is 
solely oe map in satisfying the wants of his gluttony’—and M. Guizot 
well remarks that though the adventure of the buck-basket and the 
beating by Mr Ford ‘‘may without any difficulty be adapted to the 
Falstaff of Henry 1V., it applies to uim in another part of his life and 
character; and if it were introduced between the two parts of the ac- 
tion which is continued in the two parts of Henry IV., it would chill 
the imagination of the spectator to such a degree as entirely to destroy 
the effect of the second part.” 

Notwithstanding all that has been written on the character of Fal- 
staff, considered as a manifestation or development of the genius of 
Shakspeare, it appears to us that the subject is still imperfectly under- 
stood, and that there is yet room for amore exact and critical enunci- 
ation of the origin of this character, and of Shakspeare’s intention in 
dealing with it. In order to do thisin a satisfactory manner, we must 
as far as possible confine ourselves to the historical plays, and consider 
Falstaff under his primary functions—those of a companion or follower 
of the madcap Prince of Wales. 

If we wou.d see how immeasurably superior Shakspeare was to all 
his predecessors and contemporaries, we need only compare the histor- 
ical plays in which Falstaff bears a part, with the old drama entitled 
The Famous Victories of Henry V., which suggested them, and on 
which they were built up. It is not our business to make this com- 
parison on the present occasion. We must be content to show how well 
the great poet executed the task which he had imposed upon himself, 
rather than how much he surpassed his model and his materials. 

The hero of the two parts of Henry 1V., no less than of Henry V., is 
the popular Prince of the House of Lancaster, the last conqueror of 
France—Harry of Monmouth: and in the early part of the trilogy of 
dramas in which this character is developed, he is set before us as a 
young man whose mind naturally strong, and whose disposition origi- 
nally virtuous, had been depraved by the pernicious influence of profli- 
gate companions. In order then to complete the picture of which the 
Prince is the centre figure, it was necessary to group together a set of 
attendants whose qualifications would justify the results which they 
produced, and who would personify the attractions by which high 
spirited youth is likely to be drawn into vice and folly. In the older 
play the Prince is a mere ruffian, and his companions are low- bred 
and profligate vagabonds. But Shakspeare’s young Harry is from the 
first the hero of Agincourt—though in a chrysalis state; and we not 
only see at once what he is capable of becoming, but we hear him declare 
his self consciousness of his own better nature and higher hopes: for 
he is made to say at the beginning of Henry IV. 

I know you all, and will awhile uphold 

The unyoked humour of your idleness ; 

Yet herein will I imitate the Sun, 

W ho doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world, 
That, when he please again to be himself, 
Being wanted, he may be more wondered at, 
By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 
OF vapours, that did seem to strangle him, 

Now, it is clear what sort of associates such a man would take, as 
partners in this sowing of wild oats,—this temporary career of folly, 
intended to have an early termination. There must have been at least 
one gentleman among them—one man whon, in spite of his faults, the 
young Prince gould take into his confidence ; and such aman is Edward 
Poins, as représented by Shakspeare. Then, again, there must have 
been at least one man of real wit and commanding ability ; and such a 
man is Sir John Falstaff. Lastly, the reckless joviality of the whole 
party must be tempered with some amount of personal courage, when 
the oceasion calls for it. Poins, who sums up and represents the more 
attractive qualities of the young Prince’s inferior attendants, is obvi- 
ously intended by Shakspeare as the counterpart of the Prince in his 
outward character—as an Horatio to this merry Hamlet. He is, there- 
fore, a gallant, handsome fellow ; one, in short, whom the Prince “* was 
pleased for fault of a better to call his friend,’ He appears as a good- 
natured, easy young man, whose “ thought kept the road-way, as well 
as any man’s in the world. He was, indeed, very far from a pattern 
of morality, and marvellously poor, as witness his two pair of stockings 
and two shirts. But he was not a low-born or low-bred ruffian, and 
generally bebaved himself decently. « By this light,” he says to the 
Prince, ** I am well spoken of; I can hear it with my own ears; the 
worst that they can say of me is that I am 2 second brother, and that I 





am a proper fellow of my hands; and these two things, I confess, I 
cannot help.” He always appears as a pleasant and obliging companion, 











and, in spite of Falstaff's disparaging remarks, he has, as his fair 
friend maintains, ‘‘a good wit.” Falstaff’s attempt to ridicule hig 
ap cane is at least nullified by the concluding sentence, in which 
e compares him tothe Prince,—*‘ for the Prince himself is such another; 
the weight of » hair will turn the scales between their avoirdupois;” 
and, though he may be classed among “the shallow jesters and rash 
bavin wits, soon kindled and soon burned; with the capering fools, 
gibing boys, and beardless vain comparatives,” whom King Henry 
describes as his son’s ccmpanions, it must be recollected that he is also 
included in Vernon’s glowing description when, in answer to « Hot- 
spur’s question,— 
Where is his son, 

The nimble-footed mad-cap Prince of Wales, 

And his comrades, that daffed the world aside, 

And bid it pass ? 
he says,— 

All furnished, al! in arms, 

All plumed like estridges that wing the wind, 

Bated like eagles having lately bathed, 

Glittering in goldeu coats like images, 

As full of spirit as the mouth of May, 

As gorgeous as the sun at Midsummer, 


If we add to all this that Poins is never put by Shakspeare in a ludi- 
crous position, we must conclude that he is to be regarded as one of 
those active and energetic, but reckless characters, which are favour- 
ites with the minds that made them, and that, although less completely 
developed, he belongs to the same class as Mercutio and Benedict, and 
more nearly still corresponds, in part, to Serjeant Boswell and Hays- 
ton of Bucklaw. 

But, after all, Poins is, in himself, only a subordinate figure. His 
importance consists in his representative position. The true abstrac- 
tion of seductive vice, the genuine head and front of the profligacy 
which reigned in the young Prince’s little court, is undoubtedly Sir 
John Falstaff. Before we vindicate this opinion, by showing that Shak- 
speare intended to represent Falstaff as an abstraction of hoary ini- 
quity, engaged in misleading high-spirited and ingenuous youth, 
it may perhaps be necessary to say a few words on the historical name 
under which Falstaff is supposed to have appeared originally, and which 
was certainly borne by his prototype in the older drama. It is a well- 
known fact, that Henry V. was originally, on very friendly terms with 
the celebrated Protestant martyr, Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, 
whom he oventually gave up to the eager animosity of the bishops. It 
was natural, therefore, that the papists shou!d select him as the evil 
compenion of the Prince’s earlier and less creditable life, and so depict 
him as the representative of everything that was bad or contemptible ; 
and the traditionary stoutness of Lord Cobham’s person would of course, 
be attributed to the degrading gluttony of a heretic, who refused to 
keep the fasts of mother church. That Sir John Oldcastle was the 
Falstaff of the play entitled the Yamous Victories of Henry V., on 
which Shakspeare, as we have mentioned, modelled his own dramas 
respecting this Prince, is clear from a number of passages. Thus we 
have in the epilogue of Henry 1V., Part II. ‘If you be not too much 
cloyed with fat meat, our humble author wiil continue the story with 
Sir John init, and make you merry with fair Katherine of France ; 
when, for anything I know, Falstaff shall die of a sweat, unless he be 
already killed with your hard opinions; for Oldcastle died a martyr, 
but this is not the man.” From this passage, we see that Shak- 
speare expressly refers to his abandonment of the original name. Now, 
it happens that Sir John Oldcastle is the actual type of Falstaff, in the 
older play, in which Ned,i. e., Poinsand Gadshill, alsoappear. And 
in J. Weever’s poem, entitled, The Mirror of Martyrs, or the Lift and 
Death of that thrice valiant Captain and most godly Martyr Sir J. 
Oldcastle, Knight, Lord Cobham. Oldcastle, relating the events of his 
life, says.— 

Within the spring-tide of my flowering youth 
He [my father], stept into the winter of his age, 
Made means (Mercurius thus begins the truth) 
That I was made Sir Thomas Mowbray’s page. 


Now, this fully agrees with Shakspeare’s Falstaff, as described by 
Shallow, (Henry 1V., Part II.:) ‘there was Jack Falstaff, now Sir 
John, a boy and page to Sir Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk.’’ The 
expression “ my old lad of the castle,” does not furnish much evidence : 
for aithough this term may allude to the name Oldcastle, it has also a 
meaning of its own: in the slang of those days, “an old lad of the 
castle” meant a Castillian. So Gabriel Harvey tells us of ‘‘ old lads of 
the castle, with their rapping babble;” and, in Pierce’s Supereroga- 
tion ; or, a Wew Praise of the Old Ass, printed in 1598, we find the fol- 
lowing Words: ‘* And here’s a lusty tad of the castle, that will bind 
bears and ride golden asses todeath.” But, the strongest argument to 
prove that Shakspeare originally adopted the name which he found in 
the older play, is furnished by the fact, that there are only seven lines 
in Shakspearein which Falstaff’s name occurs, and, while Oldcastle 
might be substituted in all of these, the substitution mends the metre 
in the following passage,— 


Away, good Ned, Falstaff [Oldcastle] sweats to death, 


From this it is clear that, in his first sketch, Shakspeare took the 
name as he found it, but that being, or becoming, aware that he was 
doing injustice to a Protestant martyr, he substituted an ideal name 
for the historical personage whom the old play had misrepresented. 
The introduction of Oldcastle’s name at allis highly interesting, as 
showing how the misrepresentations of character which party spirit in- 
troduces into history, may sometimes be extended by poetry ; and how 
a genial writer like Shakspeare can throw off the trammels of tradition. 
We have no doubt that an accurate comparison of facts would often en- 
able us to trace in Shakspeare the remnants of lost historical traditions. 
One instance, which accidentally occurred to us, may be here men- 
tioned. Inthe Exhibition of the British Institution for 1848, was an 
old contemporary picture, representing Richard II., surrounded by a 
number of angels dressed in his livery and wearing his distinctive badge, 
What was the connexion between this picture and Shakspeare’s words ° 
(Richard II., Act III., se. 2.) 


For every man that Bolingbroke has pressed 
To lift shrewd steel against cur golden crown, 
Heaven for his Richard hath in heavenly pay 
A glorious angel: 


Did this picture represent or occasion any words on the part of the 
the king which passed into Chronicles, and from the Chronicles into 
older plays which Shakspeare took as his models? 

Be this as it may, it is clear that Falstaff became in Shakspeare’s 
hands a pure abstraction—an abgeolute creation of that ‘ myriad- minded 
man,” as Coleridge calls him. It appears to us that the name 18 also a 
significant term. When Shakspeare gave up the historical misrepre- 
sentation of Oldcastle, he was not likely to pass into another error of 
the same kind, and adopt the proper name of Sir John Falstolfe, or any 
other well-known personage of the 15th century. With the exception 
of Ned Poins and Bardolph, which were traditionary names borrowed 
from the older drama, and Gadshill, whose name, taken from the same 
source, indicates the scene of the robbery, all the other comical per- 
sonages who flit around the Prince have made-up names. Mrs. Quickly, 
the active innkeeper, and Dbll Tearsheet, the courtesan, speak for 
themselves. Nym and Peto, ‘ take” and ‘‘ask;” Fang and Snare, the 
sheriff's officers; Shallow and Silence, the stupid justices; Mouldy, 
Shadow, Wart, Feeble, and Bullcalf, the recruits, are all plainly sig- 
nificant of the qualities intended. Tistol, who represents the Spanish 
braggadocio, derives his name from the current coin of that country ; 
just as Parolles, the wordy Frenchman, gets a Gallican designation. 
We have only then to seek for some similar explanation of the name 
Falstaff. At first sight we might be disposed to resolve the word into 
“ false-staff,” to indicate that he was a very improper support and 
companion to young Henry. But this, though the most obvious, 18 
not, we believe, the true etymology. Shakspeare would represent 
Falstaff as originally a stout swash buckler or bully ; one of those 
bravos who attended young noblemen in his day, and were, some hun- 
dred years later, known as Mohawks. Now we have in old English 
several descriptions of staffs or staves: there was, ¢. g. the guarter- 
staff and the tip-siaff or tipped. staff, and the latter became a name for 
the functionary who carried it, so that tipsta/P was a technical name 
for a bailiff. We believe that the word falstoff or felstaff also existed 
in Shakspeare’s time, and signified a bludgeon, or ivstrument for knock- 
ing people on the head, such an instrument as your professed bully 
would habitually carry, and thus a falstaff would be an attendant 
bravo. The highway robbery,in which Sir John so naturally takes & 
part, proves that he belongs, according to the original idea, to er 
class of violent bludgeonmen, whose need is satisfied by the fears 0 
true citizens. In Shakspeare’s time, ‘to fall’ and ‘to fell, —_ 
terms indifferently used as transitive verbs, to denote the act of ** knock- 
ing down ;” and we believe that this is the interpretation of & passage 
of Chaucer, in which the word fel-staffe occurs. (Tale of Sir Thopas; 
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Sir Thopas drough on bak ful fast ; 

This geaunt at him stoones cast 
Out of a fel-staf slinge; 

But faire eschapeth child Thopas, 

And al it was through Goddis gras, 
And through his faire berynge. 


But whatever may be the meaning of the name Falstaff, the part of 
bully attendant on the Prince by no means exhausts his functions or 
sums up his faults. It may be a question whether Shakspeare, who 
was so well acquainted with Montaigne, was equally familiar with Ra- 
belais. One cannot help fancying that the young prince Pantagruel, 
and his attendant Panurge may have been in Shakspeare’s thoughts 
when he was arranging the revel rout of youngHenry. Coleridge has 
endeavoured to idealize Panurge and Pantagruel as contrasted to one 
another. ‘ Pantagruel,” he says, (Tab/e Talk, i. p. 177) “is the rea- 
son, Panurge the understanding—the pollarded man with every faculty 
except the reason. I scarcely know an example more illustrative of the 
difference between the two” Here, as usual, Coleridge is on his hobby. 
At all events, Rabelais had no such metaphysical ideas in his head, 
when he placed the clever rogue (panourgos), the master of languages, 
the deviser of mischief, among the Epistemons who waited on his young 
giant. His object differed from that of Shakspeare rather in the world 
of fancy in which his figures moved, than in the ideas which they are 
intended to represent. Falstaff is designed to appear as an incarnate 
Panurge, the adequate representative of cleverness, wit, selfishness, 
debauchery, and eifrontery. When we endeavour to analyze this cha- 
racter, the first thing which strikes us about it, is its complete indivi- 
duality, coupled with its extreme comprehensiveness. He is unlike 
any individual specimen of the Panurgic or clever-roguish tribe, be- 
cause he is like them all. He has something in common with every 
one of his class; but he includes and encloses them all, so a8 to exhibit 
their characteristic differences, as well as their general idea. It is this 
which makes him such an unique specimen. He is made to say that he 
had a grandfather. ‘I have lost,” he complains, ‘a seal-ring of my 

andfather, worth forty marks.” But in spite of this attempt to link 

im on to ordinary humanity, we feel that we have to deal with a bodi- 
less abstraction—not sprung’from mortal grandfathers and fathers, but 
like a dispetes agalma, or heaven dropt image, a phoenix, occasionally 
roasted by his companions, but who, having never been fairly reduced 
to ashes, lost his only opportunity of transmitting his race to posterity. 
The universality of his viciousness is such that there is no one defor- 
mity of moral character which he does not exhibit. Did Grandgousier 
beat h'm in tippling, or Gargamelle in voracity ? What was Ferdinand 
de Mendez Pinto but a faint adumbration of this monster of mendacity ? 
As for gambling, he tells us in his apology (Henry 1V., Part L., act 
III., sc. 3) that he diced not above seven times a week. For his ho- 
nesty, he was not more addicted to thieving than Sixteen stringed 
Jack. For his honour, we may refer to Mrs. Quickly ; for his fidelity 
as @ public officer to Justice Shallow; for his modesty to ell his friends 
and acquaintances; and if we wish to saddle him with any other im- 
proprieties, we may call into court the worthy Mrs Page, of Windsor. 

With such a catalogue of vices, Falstaff, so far from being an attrac- 
tive companion toa spirited and accomplished young Prince, would 
have been intolerable to all the world, and fit only fora cell in the 
House of Correction, if he had not enjoyed strong nerves, and good 
temper, and unfailing spirits. We shail speak directly of his courage ; 
but the great charm which hangs about him is his inimitable wit, and 
his imperturbable good humour. He is not only witty himself, but the 
cause that wit is in other men. The most ludicrous position in which 
@ man can be placed enables him to exhibit the more clearly the supe- 
riority of his temper, and the never-failing resource of his genius. The 
merely ludicrous combines with our laughter a sense of our own supe- 
riority ; but wit always excites our admiration, while it tickles our ri- 
sibility. Such a man as Falstaff is never simply ludicrous; his worst 
scrapes, like those of Reinke Fuchs, are the occasion of fresh triumphs ; 
and such is the strength of his intellect, that we forget what is base 
and contemptible in his conduct, while we are dazzled by the brilliancy 
of his words and the solidity of histhoughts. Falstaff himself continu- 
ally exhibits the sense of his own superiority to the men with whom he 
lives, and we tacitly, perhaps unwillingly, admit his superiority to 
ourselves. 

But the wit of Falstaff would lose much of its effect had Shakspeare 
been what he could not have been, unwise enough to represent him as 
@ really pusillanimous person. This old error, with regard to the cha- 
racter of Falstaff, was elaborately exposed more than seventy years 

0, in ** An Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir John Falstaff, by 

aurice Morgann, Esq., 1777.” We have not fallen in with this dis- 
course, but it is favourably mentioned by Charles Knight, in his edi- 
tion of Shakspeare, who has quoted from the Lounger avery good 
sentence on the subject by Mackenzie ;—** Though I will not go so fer 
as a paradoxical critic has done, and ascribe valour to Falstaff, yet if 
his cowardice is fairly examined, it will be found to be not so much a 
weakness as a principle. Iv his very cowardice there is much of the 
sagacity I have remarked in him; he has the sense of danger, but not 
the discomposure of fear.” Shakspeare knew well that a coward may 
be amusing and ridiculous, but that he could not be admirable. He 
could, whea he chose, draw the picture of an unmitigated poltroon, 
like Pistol and Parolles. But this was not his design in regard to his 
favourite Falstaff. The debauched and witty friend of Henry of Mon- 
mouth was after all a man of sinew, and not only formitable in ap 
pearance and bodily strength, but really cool and collected in danger. 
Bardolph describes him as ‘* My captain, Sir John Falstaff, a tall gen- 
tleman, by heaven! and a most gallant leader.” As a young lad, if we 
may believe Justice Shallow, he was distinguished by his activity and 
courage :—‘* I saw him break Skogan’s head at the court gate, when he 
was’a crack, not thus high; and the very same day did he fight with 
one Sampson Stockfish, a fruiterer, behind Gray’s Inn,” (Henry IV., 
Part IL., p 116). If we take him by his appearance in the plays we 
come to the same conclusion, A weak man could not have taken on 
his back the dead body of Percy, in full armour; a little man would 
not have been singled out for hand-to-hand combat by the Scots’ cham- 
pion, Douglas; a mean looking man would not have induced such a 
famous rebel as Colevile of the Dale to yield himself prisoner merely on 
the strength of his personal appearance; and a genuine coward would 
not, in a fierce fray, like the battle of Shrewsbury, have led his 150 
raggamuflins into such danger that but three of them were left alive, 
and they for the town’s end to beg during life. Even when he is set 
upon by the Prince and Poins he does not abscond until after exchanging 
blows with him; and on the whole he said with truth to the Prince—* I 
am not John of Gaunt, your grandfather, but yet no coward, Hal.” 
What he wanted was not disregard of danger and coolness in the hour 
of peril, but chivalry and a sense of honour ; and Shakspeare has ex- 
hibited the feelings with which he intended to inspire him in that well- 
known soliloqny in which he expresses his selfish disregard for all the 
higher sentiments of a true knight. 

At the same time, Shakspeare’s Falstaff is not intended to appear as 
one who is formally degraded from hisrank asa gentleman. M. Guizot, 
in his work on Shakspeare and his Times, has well remarked (p. 869) :— 


Born to move in good society, Falstaff has not yet renounced all his pretensions 
of this kind: he has not adopted the coarseness of the position to which he is de- 
graded by his vices; he has given up everything except his self-love ; he does not 
make a merit of his intemperance, nor does he base his vanity on the exploits of a 
bandit. Ifthere was anything to which he would cling, it would be to the manners 
and qualities of a gentleman; to this character he would pretend, if he were per- 
mitted to entertain or able to maintain a pretensiou of any kind. 


As he actually appears at court, and exercises authority in the king’s 
name, it would be an absurdity if we were stripped of all these exter- 
nal recommendations, without which his faults would become offensive 
and unendurable. The conventional a on the stage have 
given a very erroneous impression of the manners and person of the 
knight, as they were conceived by Shakspeare. Our actors exhibit to 
us, in most cases, an overgrown mass of flesh covering a cowardly soul; 
they degrade Falstaff’s wit into buffoonery, and make him put on the 
manners ofa low and vulgar publican. Shakspeare intended Falstaff’s 
outward appearance to be comical—a caricature of debauched manhood ; 
but a very little stuffing under the waistcoat would answer all the re- 
quirements of the part. The chief justice charges him with ‘‘an in- 
creasing belly,’’ but with *‘ a decreasing leg,” and there can be no rea- 
son for that padding of the limbs by which our stage Falstaff becomes 
80 unwieldy. Mackenzie and other critics have called attention to the 
resemblance between Falstaff, on the one hand, and Richard and Iago, 
on the other; and there is no doubt that there is much truth in the 
comparison. But although our best actors are employed to exhibit the 
refined sarcasm and pointed wit of the latter, we seldom find a trage- 
dian, or first comedian, willing to lend his talents to the proper exhibi- 
tion of Falstaff. With the exception of Charles Kemble, we know no 
instance in which * Falstaff” has been rescued from the conventionali- 
ties of actors who carry into the part the boisterous humour of the stage 
old man, and who think that if their representation is not gross enough 
they will grossly misrepresent him. About a year ago we were shocked 








to see Mr. Bartley, as he appeared before the Queen in this character, 
with all the old stage absurdities of manner and impersonation, down 
to the dress of a brigadier of King George's reign, with wide topped 
boots, in which it was the fashion to equip this knight of the fifteenth 
century. May we hope some day to witness a true performance of Fal- 
staft by some good and refined actor, who can dissociate wit from vul- 
garity, and can appreciate the comical without allowing it to sink into 
buffoonery and farce. 

To conclude with one word respecting the morality of this character. 
In giving us “‘ Falstaff” as a type of sensual profligacy, shameless self- 
ishness, good humour, and wit, Shakspeare has not left us without the 
cautions properly suggested by the contemplation of such @ career. 
With true poetic justice, he is dismissed from the stage under a grave 
rebuke from reformed royalty. And his death is described in language 
which is not the less pathetic and natural because it is mixed up with 
homely truth and humour. With sucha moral to the exhibition of this 
character, we may enjoy the wit of Falstaff without being seduced by 
his example, and in spite of all his faults, we may back his mock peti- 
tion:—‘* No, my good lord; banish Peto, banish Bardolph, banish 
Poins; but for sweet Jack Falstaff, kind Jack Falstaff, trus Jack Fal- 
staff, valiant Jack Falstaff, and therefore more valiant, being, as he is, 
old Jack Falstaff; banish not him thy Harry’s company—banish not 
him thy Harry’s company; banish plump Jack, and banish all the 
world.” —Fraser, 


BEAR HUNTING IN INDIA. 
Concluded. 


We were camped at Koosoor, a village on the Ghauts, when we re- 
ceived intelligence of a ‘ butché -walee,” i.e. a she-bear with cubs, and 
immediately started in pursuit. 

The scene of action was a narrow path or track running along the 
face of the Ghaut overhanging the Concan; to our left rose a scarp of 
rugged black rock, in many places overhanging the path ; to our right 
the mountain side went down in a fall which, if it was not perpendi- 
cular, was not very far from it. Beneath us a deep ravine ran to our 
rear into the angle formed by the intersection of the face of the cliff 
we were standing on with that of another cliff projecting forwards into 
the Concan. The bear was said to be lying on this path, under an over- 
hanging point of the scarp. The shikarries’ plan was to drive her 
down upon us, and they accordingly pointed out to us what they con- 
sidered a good post for us to take; but I, being anxious for “‘ first 
blood,” pushed on akead ; my companion pushed on ahead of me again ; 
I followed him up, and it ended in our getting very near to her den, 
which, however was concealed from us by a jutting shoulder of rock, 
round which the path wound. If we had exerted our ingenuity to find 
a bad place, we could not have done much better; for the projecting 
rock cut off all further view, and gave the bear the best chance in the 
world for advancing under its cover, and then making a sudden dash 
at us, with the least possible exposure toour fire. Immediately under 
the point where we stood the fall to our right hand was for a short 
distance moderately sloping, fringed with bushes, and bearing one 
small tree, in which my companion, like a wise man, instantly enscon- 
ced himself, thereby gaining the double advantage of being able in 
some degree to see round the corner, and of being out of the beast’s 
way. I stood right in her path, to the great disgust of my shikarry, 
who thought long shots by far the pleasantest way of fighting, but who, 
in the execution of his duty, was bound to stand close behind me with 
the spare guns. For some time we waited ina dead silence ; then rose 
the yells of the beaters, strangely echoed back from the projecting 
mountain side in our rear and the deep ravine beneath, out of which 
they seemed to come surging and whirling in strange tumult, so loud 
that I could scarcely help believing that there really were men yelling. 

I had before this been in at the death of several bears, but had never 
seen one charge, and consequently had no very clear idea of its style 
of executing this performance, beyond an idea which I had picked up 
from books and pictures, that on approaching within a moderate gun- 
shot it would rear itself on its hind legs, and waddle up to me after 
the fashion of a tipsy man, with the intention of ‘‘ hugging,” thereby 
giving me every leisure and convenience for taking a cool shot. For~ 
tunately, I was not so persuaded of this fact as to neglect to cock all 
barrels, and to keep my finger on the trigger of my rifle, and my eyes 
rather anxiously fixed on the turn of the path. Suddenly my compan- 
ion fired, and [ heard two savage grunts round the corner; still, for a 
second or two—two very long, unpleasant seconds—I saw nothing. 
All at once my shikarry, in no end of a fright, sang out, ‘‘ Mar, mar, 
sahib!” -* Fire, fire, sir!”—and a great bear dashed on to the path at 
a hard gallop, grunting furiously. She came so suddenly, and charg- 
ed so po ane of that I had barely time to fire my rifle and fling it down 
before she was close on me; another spring or two would have brought 
her to close quarters, when I snatched my second gun from my shi- 
karry, and took a regular snap shot at her head. One does not very 
clearly know how things happen on such occasions, but I do not believe 
that I even had the butt of the gun to my shoulder, but just threw it 
out like a great horse-pistol and fired ; and at the same time making a 
step sideways, to carry me clear of her charge, I lost my footing, and 
went scrambling and tumbling into the bushes which fringed the lower 
side of the path. In the midst of my downfall, however, I just cast a 
glance at the bear; saw her, on receiving the shot contract herself 
convulsively into a ball, and, with loud grunts, go rolling head over 
heels down the slope, bounding from one projection to another like a 
great bundle of dirty clothes, till she went clean out of sight. My next 
glance was at my shikarry, who had preceded me in the tumble into 
the bushes. I caught a glimpse of his face before the delightful ex- 
pression had worn off—his great cavernous mouth wide open in huge 
horror, the long bristles of his moustache standing straight on end, and 
his little eyes nearly starting out of his head—he looked Jike the iright- 
ful hairy Jack-in-a~box, all mouth, teeth, and bristles, that they some- 
times sell in London toy-shops. We lost no time in getting into the 
ravine below to ascertain the fate of the bear, and found her quite dead, 
just where she had fallen, with her upper jaw smashed by the concus- 
sion. Both my bullets had struck; the first had been too low, had 
raked her along the belly, and lodged under the skin; the second had 
entered behind the head, and gone completely through the neck, com- 
ing out at the throat. She had two cubs, they said; one we caught, a 
little savage beast, about a; big as a terrier dog, who made the forest 
echo again with squalls that would have beaten out of sight the united 
screams of all the parrots in the Zoological Gardens. 

I confess tnat, on this occasion, 1 was not very far from being, as the 
natives assured me, ‘eaten ;” and it was not the only time when I es~ 
caped more by good luck than good management; but, nevertheless, I 
believe that of all big and savage game, a bear is the one which can be 
encountered with the most safety, and which requires the least amount 
of good shooting on the part of the hunter; that is, if he can only make 
sure of his own coolness and steadiness; if he cannot do that, he had 
better stay at home, or at any rate never trust himself out of a tree. 
Some animals are so hard to kill that a ball, unless administered with 
the utmost exactness, produces for the time being no effect; and they 
are, at the same time, so swift in pace and crushing in weight and size, 
that few men would have the nerve to let them charge up within the 
very short distance at which alone a bad shot could, with any certainty, 
reckon upon putting his ball where he wanted. With a bear this is 
not the case; in his hinder end he would carry off the fire of a battal- 
ion, and seem rather the better for it, which is one reason why a“ stern 
chase” after a bear is of even more than the proverbial length; but a 

ball anywhere in the neck or chest floors him at once; and though his 
charge is as savage as that of a bull-dog, neither his speed nor size are 
such as to prevent the hunter from letting him come within a few yards 
of the muzzle before giving the last shot. If heshould failin that, and 
still come out of the scrape unhurt, he may consider himself a very 
clever or a very lucky fellow. 

I once failed in bringing down a charging bear at close quarters, and 
escaped untouched ; partly, I imagine, because the bear, aithough not 
dropped by the shot, felt himself severely hit and his strength failing ; 
partly from sheer good luck. We were in pursuit of a bear in a large 
thickly wooded valley, hemmed in by mountain sides and hill-tops, and 
were posted so as to comman two passes, which, at about a gun-shot 
distance from each other, formed the only means of egress from one end 
of the valley. We had been compelled to choose our own posts, for our 
shikarries were down in the valley with the beaters, and our chief 
guide, ihe village patel,* a most unwarlike character, who used to 
amuse us by shaking from head to foot as if in an ague-fit whenever he 
got within hail of a bear, had shown himself utterly inefficient. For 
some time we watched the operations of the natives below, and at length 
had the pleasure of seeing the bear get up just out of shot, in rear of 
the line of beaters, out of a piece of jungle which they had beaten care- 
lessly, and quietly walk off to the far end of the valley, where there 
was another pass. My companion, who had with him several village 
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guides, bolted off in pursuit. I, although not a rifle shot off, was im- 
peded by a deep narrow ravine choked with dry prickly bushes, which 
detained me so long that before I could get clear of it he was out of 
sight. My gun-carriers were, unfortunately, all men whom I had 
brought with me from cantonments, and were consequently as little 
acquainted with the jungle as myself, so that I had nothing left but to 
follow #t a venture in the direction the bear had taken, choosing what 
bore the greatest resemblance to a path, and keeping a course along the 
—— which bounded the valley, half way between top and 

My ps. as jungle paths taken at random usually do, soon vanished, 
and left me climbing amongst rocks and thorns to such @ disagreeable 
extent that I gave up the pursuit as hopeless, and struck down for the 
bottom of the valley, hoping to get on better ground. In this I was 
grievously disappointed ; the deeper I plunged into the jungle the thick- 
er and more impassable I found it; and after making my way with 
much labour and pains over a considerable tract of ground in pursuit 
of the cries of the beaters, which began to grow fainter and fainter in 
the distance, I came toa regular stand-still in front of a thorny thicket, 
which seemed effectually to stop further progress. I was at my wits’ 
ond, and being quite sick of following the deceitful jungle paths, which, 
made, as I imagined, by wild beasts, seemed to have an especial talent 
for going round and round, and leading nowhere except into a thick 
bush, I quietly sat down, and set my gun-carriers to holla for assist- 
ance to the look-outs perched on the hill-tops. They heard us, and in 
the obliging manner peculiar to the gentle Hindoo, hollaed in return, 
but not a step did they move towards us; and finally, as the bear pur- 
sued his course, they walked off in the same direction, leaving us to 
take care of ourselves. By this time the cries of the beaters had sunk 
into silence, and I, in an awful state of mind, hot, dirty, scratched, and 
almost visibly smoking with mingled heat and wrath, began to think of 
laboriously cutting my way up to @ hill-top, and thence striking for 
the tents. As a last effort, however, to voles the hunt, I went viciously 
at the thorny thicket, knifein hand, and succeeded in cutting and tear- 
ing my way through, and reaching the bottom or centre of the valley. 
Here I found a emall path which I followed at random, till by good luck 
I stumbled on an old solitary native, herding buffaloes. I immediately 
pressed him into my service, and under his guidance succeeded in reach- 
ing the spot where the pursuit had come toa check, and my companion, 
perched on a rock overhanging one of the little tributary ravines which 
ber the upper part of the mountain sides, was beleaguering the 

ar. 

Before long the beast was dislodged, and, as he was scuttling off for 
the bottom of the valley, wounded by a rifle-shot, I gave chase at fall 
speed, and, preceded by a villager and followed by my gun carriers, 
went tearing, skipping, and diving through the jungle with such effect, 
that on reaching a little narrow path which, hemmed in and darkened 
by the thick, dry overarching jungle, traversed the mountain side not 
far from its base, I found that I had outstripped the game, and got 
below him. As I ran along the path, I could, by the crashing of the 
bushes in the jungle above me, trace the bear’s course, which although 
not very far from parallel with mine, was such as to bring him every 
moment nearer and nearer. I fully expected to come into collision 
with him, and was not disappointed ; a loud crash close at hand, and @ 
horrid yell from the natives, of ‘* Ba, ba, ba, ba, ba! Ahla, Ahla!—and 
before the niggers had time to make a good bolt of it, he was in the 
midst of us jumping, grunting, and roaring, and looking in that gloomy, 
overshadowed path, amongst the crashing bushes, like a small hippo- 
potamus. My guide, who had been leading the way, dashed by me in 
fall flight, bringing the bear’s charge on me. I fired one barrel with 
the best aim I could get; I cannot say whether I hit him, but he came 
on as viciously as ever; I shoved the muzzle of the gun at him, and 
again the blaze of the powder lighted up the dark path, and for the 
moment hid him in the glare. Under cover of thesmoxe I madea dash 
at the jungle on the upper side of the path, and was immediately pulled 
up short by the wall of dense bushes; the bear, apparently stunned 
and confounded by the last shot, was jumping and roaring in the path 
just beneath me. If he had cast his eyes up hill instead of down, he 
would have had nothing to do but to pick me out of the bush, and take 
his revenge; fortunately, all he saw was the downward slope clear of 














enemies, and with a furious plunge down he went, crashing into the 
thick underwood, and vanished from sight. I hastily collected m 
scattered flock of followers, who had carefully carried themselves an 
the guns out of the battle, and made for the bottom of the valley. By 
this time the beaters began to close up from all quarters, and to appear 
in little parties in Indian file, threading at a trot the narrow jungle 
paths, flocking in all haste to the scene of action. A shikarry amongst 
them hollsed to me that the bear had fallen in adry rocky nulla down 
in the botconr of the valley. I pashed on into it, and for a few momenta 
followed its course without catching sight of him. Hedid not, however, 
leave me long in doubt, for he no sooner saw me than he picked himself 
up, and, with his muzzle all bloody and his tongue out, evidently feeble 
and desperately hard hit, but savage to the last, came up to the charge 
at a slow canter, with the greatest determination. I took steady aim, 
and knocked him over; he rose again as if to charge, but before he 
could get under weigh, I hit him again, and down he went, struggling 
in death. I got another gun from the natives, who, as usual were 
dancing about at a prudent distance on the borders of the skirmish, and 
putting it close to his head, finished him, just as my companion, who 
had been by someaccident thrown out in the chase, came up. We were 
both greatly amused at the speed and ingenuity with which the shik- 
arry, a decided ‘‘ enemy to strife,” and his longlegged lanky son, a still 
more promising member of the Peace Society, contrived to show up the 
instant that the bear was floored. I do not mean to accuse the race of 
professional shikarries in general of this little weakness, but certainly 
these two, not only on this, but on many occasions, showed a curious 
precision in making their appearance just as the last breath left a 
beast, and not one moment before. 

I once, and only once, saw a bear show decided want of * pluck ;” 
once, too, though I did not actually see it, I knew beyond all doubt ofa 
wounded bear, in the very act of closing with a hunter, being turned 
by a dig on the snout from the muzzle of the gun. The first instance 
was & most clear case of faintheartedness. I and an army of beaters 
had beleaguered a small patch of forest, in which two bears were lying. 
One of them was dislodged just in front of me, and seeing me in his 
path, stood and gazed for a moment, as a bear usually does, and then, 
breaking into @ canter, came down at the pas de charge iv the most 
valiant way in the world. There happened at the moment to be a good 
many scattered beaters about, and I was just in the act of calling to 
them to clear the way and let him come on, when, to my amazement, 
the brute pulled short up in his charge, began ramping and jumping 
and roaring at us, with much the air of a bullying, cowardly dog, who 
barks and Jumps without any intention of really attacking, and then 
quietly turning tail, trundled back by the way hecame. I was so much 
taken aback by this performance that I had not the wit to fire till he 
had got his croupe well turned towards me; I then sent a volley after 
him, which may have nettled, but certainly did not stop him; and he 
not only had the baseness to run away, but further, to save his life and 
get clear off by so doing 

Most people, I think who are unaccustomed to jungle shooting, fall 
into the mistake of ascertaining from the reports, true or false, of 
others, an animal’s general character as to ferocity or the reverse, and 
then take for granted that he will act accordingly ; if they hear that 
such a beast is savage and dangerous, they consi:ler it a settled thing 
that they certainly must and will be charged by the first one they come 
across; and when they find that this is not the case, they proceed to 
hold him in contempt. I suspect that the real state of the case with 
most wild beasts is pretty much the same ; you will probably hunt them 
nine times without seeing a charge, or the ghost of one; accident, 
fatigue, or wounds, will prevent the game from having the chance or 
wish to attack, and he will die with no more danger to yourself than if 
he had been a snipe; not half so much, indeed, for if you paddle about 
in the mud after snipe under an Indian sun, you run the risk of a fever 
worse than all the wild beasts in the Deccan put together. But let no 
man grow “ bumptious” on the strength of his good luck, for he may 
safely count upon getting a charge the tenth time he tries it; and per- 
haps may find it more hot and heavy than agreeable. 

Every one going out bear-shooting for the first time would do welito 
have some old hand with him; fur no man, let him have as much gon- 
fidence as he pleases in his own nerve, can tell certainly, until he has 
tried, how much coolness and presence of mind he can count on when 
he is for the first time brought to close quarters with a dangerous 
beast. Few people, till they are used to it, can put up a snipe or @ 
partridge without feeling nervous, and putting up a bear is worse. The 
first time that I ever got within shot of one (it was, I think, the first 
piece of “* big game” I ever fired upon), I mast confess tha) my finger 
pulled the trigger without in the slightest degree waiting for my con- 
sent to the transaction, and bay a I had got the sight of the rifle 
to bear on the animal ; and the ball went flying to the heavens, endan- 
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who had climbed into a tree-top to see the fun and be out of harm’s 
way. Ifthe bear had been at the moment charging, which he wasnt, 
I might have come by the worst of that little affair. 

Everybody, indeed, whether ‘‘ griffin” or old hand, is the better for 
a companion in the jungle. If he can take care of himself with the 
bears, he still wants some one to keep off the blue devils, which are 

rticularly apt to be rampant in the deep jungle, and are the greatest 
Seatasis to a solitary expedition. I have found myself, about night- 
fall, camped in some solitary little opening in the jungle, all around 
growing dusky and dim, the surrounding forest gloomier at every in- 
stant, the depressing silence scarcely relieved by the dull snort and 
stamp of the picketted horse, or the outlandish speech of a native ser- 
vant or a Maratha villager, heard through the tent walls; to crown 
all, perhaps, the dinner not ready, and not likely to be; and I have | 
wondered what the deuce brought me into such a place, and felt quite | 
ready to give up all bears, bisons, and jungles, for life, provided I could | 
only get within hail of a Christian man. And even in full noon, to sit 
and gaze on one of those deep, silent valleys, with the sun-light flood- 
ing the green tree tops that far away beneath you carpet its bottom, 
with its wooded sides rising on all hands against the brilliant blue sky, 
and the large brown vultures high over head, diminished to black 
specks in the heavens, wheeling smoothly and solemnly ; there is some- 

ing in this which always gives we a melancholy feeling. Why, I 
cannot say ; perhaps simply because it gives strongly the impression 
that one is far away in a foreign land; or perhaps it looks so calm, 
still, and everlasting, so little troubled by man and so little concerned 
with him, that it gives a lonely feeling of being where one has no con- 
cern and no connexion; a feeling that, as those trees have stood for 
centuries in the sunshine, undisturbed and unaltered by all that man 
may have felt and done, so they will stand for centuries to come, when 
oneself shall have passed away, and in passing have produced less im- 
pression on that silent valley, or on any earthly creature contained 
within it, than the fall of a dead branch might have done. 

Another thing is strongly to be recommended to any man going 
bear-shooting—to avoid claret and lazy living as much as convenient 
for some time previously. I remember myself and a companion falling 
into this snare most notably. From a course of mess-dinners and perfect 
inactivity in cantonments, we started off on a hunting expedition, and, 
I think, the very next day were gratified by a stern chase after a couple 
of bears. Though pretty sharp while it lasted, it was nothing in com- 
parison with what I have both before and since done, when in wind, 
without any inconvenience ; but on this occasion I got into a pickle 
such as I never wish to be in again, I felt as though my lungs and heart 
were going to sink down into my stomach, preparatory to being vomited 
up nm; my hand shook ; my legs wouldn’t go ; and even water, in- 

of relieving, seemed only to increase the feeling of sickness. A 
dozen times I lay down in despair on the hill side, and vowed that I 
would not move a step farther; and then, fancying that I was re- 
covered, made the attempt, and after a dozen steps, found myself worse 
than before. As for my companion, lying flat on his back, he vowed 
solemnly that nothing should ever induce him to go bear- hunting again. 
In vain did the beaters entreat us to run a little more: we were deaf 
to all. The bears were close at hand, said they—just round the corner. 
Oh, if the Sahibs would only run! The Sahibs’ answer to this appeal 
was too disrespectful, both to bears and beaters, to be recorded. 

I have several times observed that there are two stages of fatigue 
incident to jungle hunting. The worst is the horrid one just described. 
Once get into that, and I do not know any remedy but to lie flat on 
your beck, and trust to Providence and patience to pull you through 
sooner or later. The other is nothing more than what every man who 
follows a bear must make up his mind to; to feel hot, tired, and broken- 
winded to any extent; to dissolve externally like a tallow-candle 
before the fire; to burn internally like a furnace; and, between heat 
and steam, to be half stifled. This is not pleasant, but still water will 
quench, and afew moments’ rest, with your back turned to the hill, 
and your mouth and nostrils open to swallow down the coo! breeze that 
wafts in your face a breath from the gates of paradise, will mend broken 
wind ; beyond this stage a man in good training seldom gets: and 
whosoever shall object to such a moderate feeling of lassitude has no 








business on the trail of an “* Aswul” on a Maratha hill-side. 

But in spite of heat, thirst, and fatigue, bear-hunting on the Ghauts 
is no bad sport. Indeed, ‘shikar,” or big-game shooting in general, 
is one of the few things which go to make life in an Indian cantonment 
tolerable. I am not one of those who abuse India, who turn up their 
noses at the whole country and at everything in it, and declare it to 
be devoid of interest from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas. On the 
contrary, I think that a man with time and money at command, more 
especially a sportsman, could find few countries better worth travel- 
ling. But when one is planted in the midst of a great, stony, sun- 
burnt plain, with the prospect of remaining there for the next twenty 
years, the case becomes rather different. Causes of excitement or 
motives for exertion are not plentiful in Indian cantonments ; nine 
men out of ten give up the search for them, and resign themselves to 
endure life and get it over as best they can. They fall into the belief 
that the end of Site is to keep the house cool and to do nothing; ac- 
quire the habit of ingeniously evading the least expenditure of vigour ; 
look forward to nothing beyond the mess dinner; think field-days quite 
an ubjustifiable infliction, and set up cunning theories that a regiment 
does much better without them; grow short- winded, bilious, and ner- 
vous; pick their horses for their easiness, have a growing aversion 
to ride over a two-foot ditch, keep carefully out of the sun, and in 
fact begin to ‘‘ take care of themselves” in other words, become pretty 
nearly useless for any purpose that a man could ever have been meant 
to be put to, unless we may suppose that man’s mission upon earth was 
to have a diseased liver and te be perpetually taking pills to cure it. 
I know of no salvation except in hunting expeditions, administered at 
judicious intervals. When bile and nervousness become too intoler- 
able; when you feel yourself too shaky and cross and yellow-faced 
for anything ; get leave of absence, and ride into the jungle. A good 
burst after a bear clears off a year’s bile in twenty minutes, and a 
roaring charge, that leaves you in doubt whether you are standing on 
your head or your heels, frightens out all the nervousness ; and in 
six weeks you may go home quit of both, to rema‘n so till the next 
six months’ indolence shall have again inflicted them upon you, and 
again sent you out to escape from them on the Ghauts. 





ARTHUR WELLESLEY, DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
Concluded. 


Before the eyes of the great Duke and his colleagues there still loom- 
ed the three great questions of the time—questions on which neither 
all Liberals nor all Conservatives thought alike, but which the force of 
opinion was clearly pressing onwards for a decision. There was the 
question of relig.ous disabilities, sometimes under the form of Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts, but ultimately shaping itself into Irish Emancipa- 
tion. There was the question of Free Trade, sometimes in the guise of 
Spitalfields or Navigation Acts, sometimes involved in corn averages or 
warehousing regulations, but always tending to untaxed bread ; and 
finally, under motions for disfranchising one constituency and enfran- 
chising another, appeared the mighty question of Parliamentary reform. 
On all these the Duke held opinions which were probably averse to 
material change. That he was opposed to the views of the Liberal 
party desiring the modification of the Corn Laws; nor that he was op- 
posed to the wishes of the country, for the country, on the whole, did 
not desire Catholic emancipation. But it is probable that, on his own 
judgment, he would have maintained the existing institutions in sub- 
stantial integrity. What he then thought of the Corn Laws he had 
recently shown; what he thought, after much longer consideration, of 
Parliamentary reform is not yet forgotten, and what he thought of 
religious disabilities we shall presently see. 
he very first business of the session brought these principles on the 
table. Lord John Russell moved for a repeal of the Corporation and 
Test Acts—the first step towards that religious freedom which Catholic 
emancipation would manifestly consummate. Government opposed the 
measure, but the Reformers were too strong for them, and the motion 
was carried in a fui) house by a majority of 44. Moreover, although 
the Duke did not approve of this policy, there were some of his col- 
leagues who did, so that he had to eneounter with a divided Cabinet 
the declared resolution of the Commons. The times, indeed, were such 
that unanimity wes ecarcely attainable, for the old party could hold no 
longer, and no new formation had been made. These difficulties had 
demolished Lord Goderich, but they were not too great for the Duke, 
though his policy may at first sight appear not heroic. He yielded, 
took up the bill with a good grace, and, against the desperate resistance 
of his old friend Lord Eldon, and of ali who thought the church and 


under his own auspices, 


the constitution veritably at stake, carried it, 
through the House of Lords. 
A month afterwards came a Corn Bill of Mr. Huskisson’s again, and 


a Government measure. Later still, as if the session was to test the 
new Ministry on every vital point, the question of Parliamentary Re- 
form was brought under discussion upon a motion to disfranchise the 
two boroughs of Penryn and East Retford, and invest Manchester and 
Birmingham with the electoral privileges thus vacated. In the course 
of the contest a division was taken on the pirticular substitution of 
Birmingham for East Retford. Government said ** No” to the proposal, 
but Mr. Huskisson, though still Colonial Secretary, had managed to 
commit himself toan affirmative vote. Confused at his position, he sent 
the Duke what was either a resignation or an offer of resignation, and 
what the Duke chose to think was the former. There was, in plain 
truth, but little cordiality between them. Though the Duke’s personal 
feelings had vanished with Mr. Canning’s death, he had still no liking 
to his party, and certainly no preference for Mr. Huskisson above 
others. Unpleasant jars had occurred already. Mr. Huskisson had 
publicly assured his Liverpool constituents that he had not entered the 


of its policy by that of Mr. Canning. This sounded as if a * pledge” 
had been exacted and given—an idea which the Duke indignantly repu- 
diated, and Parliamentary explanations had to be offered before the 
matter could be set at rest. So this time the difference was made final. 

In vain did the common friends and colleagues of the two statesmen 

endeavour to ‘‘explain” the unlucky communication. The Duke, in 

terms which passed into proverbial use, replied that there ‘was no 

mistake, could be no mistake, and should be no mistake.” He was not 

sorry, in fact, that so convenient an opportunit had been created to 

his hand. Mr. Huskisson therefore retired, and with him retired not 

only Lord Dudley, Mr. Lamb, and Mr. Grant, but even Lord Palmerston. 

Of the Canningites, Lyndhurst alone remained, and the substitution of 

Lord Aberdeen, Sir Henry Hardinge, and Sir George Murray for the 

seceding malcontents at length gave consistency to the Wellington 

Ministry ; and formed, with the names of Peel and Goulburn, a party 

which has not perished yet. And what did the Duke now do with his 

solidified Cabinet and his unshackled policy ? He gave up the principle 
of religious disabilities once and for all, and carried by main strength 

the great measure of Catholic Emancipation. 

This mighty question had now passed during a quarter of a century 

through all the vicissitudes of Parliamentary debate The motions of 
the Grenville party and their followers between 1805 and 1812 had 
usually been defeated by majorities varying from 100 to 150 in the 

Commons, or still more decisive in the Lords. In the last-mentioned 
ear, Mr. Canniog’s proposals in favour of the Roman Catholics were 
ost by 129, but this majority had fallen below 50 in 1813, In 1821 

the change was still more signally manifested. Mr. Plunkett actually 

carried a measure of concession through the Commons by a majority 

of 19, and Mr. Canning was equally successful in 1822, as was Sir F. 

Burdett in 1825; but the bills were, of course, lost in the Lords, though 

by smaller majorities than before. By this time, however, the Pro- 

testantism of the kingdom had taken the alarm; in 1827 a motion for 
&® committee was lost, and in 1828 the opinions of the House seemed 

evenly balanced. It is not to be supposed that the measures here 
referred to suggested the absolute emancipation of the Roman Ca- 

tholics. More or less liberal in their terms, they were usually ten- 

tative in character, and designed chiefly to secure the recognition of a 

principle on which enactments of substantial relief might be after- 

wards based. The circumstances of the discussion, too, had from time 

to time been seriously modified. Originally the question was con- 

sidered in a light of such abstract policy that, as the Duke remarked, 

@ bill concerning Roman Catholicism in England had been introduced 
into Parliament towards the close of the last century without even the 

knowledge of the authorities of Ireland. For a long time it was de- 

bated as involving points of principle alone, but of late years an agi- 

tation had been matured which metamorphozed the subject entirely. 

Instead of being a question of toleration, it was a question of govern. 

ment. To such a state had Ireland been brought by O’Connell and the 

priests, that Catholic emancipation was now demanded, not on the in- 

trinsic merits of the claim, but as the sole means of satisfying a people 

not otherwise governable, and bringing one-third of the empire into 

harmony and unity with the rest. It was under this aspect that it 

exacted the attention of the Duke. Confident in their strength, and ex- 

asperated by the substitution of what they deemed an oppressive Min- 

istry for the liberal and promising Cabinets of Canning and Goderich, 
the Irish confederates raged more furiously than before. They isolated 
themselves, as it were, from all the relations of political and social life 
for the one sole object of enforcing this demand upon the Government 
by a national movement. Ordinary crime was ghoorbet in this mon- 

ster agitation, but there was no law but that of the priests, and no 
rule but that of O’Connell. At length he was even returned to Par- 

liament for Clare, and it was proclaimed by an association, whose 

menace seemed warranted by its power, that every county in Ireland 

should record a like defiance of law and order. 

_ It was upon these grounds,—the incurable anarchy of Ireland, the 

interminable division of Cabinets, the distraction of imperial councils, 

and the utter impossibility of maintaining such a state of affairs, that 

the Duke resolved on conceding to the Roman Catholics the emanci- 

pation they desired ; nor can we now err in ascribing a material share 

in the decision to the co-operation of Robert Peel. There was no 

very cheering prospect before the two colleagues. That the influence 
of the Ministry and the example of the Duke would carry the measure, 

as a Government question, through the Legislature could hardly be 
doubted, but other and serious considerations were in the way. The 

Wellington Cabinet had been carried to power on the presumption, 

whether sound or otherwise, that they would maintain Protestant as- 

cendancy ; this opinion was strongly felt by the electoral constituen- 

cies of the kingdom, and the conviction was generally understood to 

be shared in its fullest extent by the most exalted personage in the 
realm. Moreover, the question, though essentially one of progress, 
differed from all political questions of the like character in the recep- 

tion it experienced among the peoyle at large. Measures of pure poli- 
tical reform, however they may offend particular classes, are rarely 
unacceptable to the body of the nation; but when religious, instead of 
civil freedom, is at stake, the proposal seldom escapes some violent 
antagonism. In point of fact, it may be doubted to this day whether 
the majority of the people were ever really favourable to Catholic 
emancipation ; so that Ministers, with all the pledges of their previous 
life against them, amid the reproaches of their former friends and the 
sarcasms of their new allies, were proposing to carry an almost un- 
popular measure under what appeared the intimidation of Irish ter- 
rorism. What the Duke, however, had once decided on doing he did 
most characteristically. In the first place, he resolved that there should 
be no compromise, insufficiency, or hesitation about the act itself. As 
concession was to be made, it should be made fully and freely, so as 
to satisfy all, and leave no rankling vestiges behind. In the next 
place like a wise general, he gave his adversaries no opportunity of 
profiting by _the disclosure of his plans, but kept his counsels to him- 
self till the time came for action. Rumours escaped, as they always do, 
respecting the intentions of the Cabinet, but with little better founda- 
tion than the instinctive apprehensions of the Tories. Even the highest 
officers of the Crown were not all in the secret. The Attorney-General 
Sir C. Wetherall, complained bitterly in the debate that his legal co- 
operation had been required only seven days before the opening of 
Parliament ; and the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, the Marquis of Ang- 
lesey, publicly avowed his want of information only six weeks earlier. 
Uniortunately, he did something more; he committed himself prema- 
turely to the cause of the agitators ; and, as the Duke suffered no such 
breaches of discipline, the indiscretion was followed by an instantan- 
neous recall. 

At length, however, on the 5th of February, 1829, the policy of the 
Government was plainly announced in the speech from the Throne; 
and when the field had been once taken the Duke made short work and 
sure. His Grace in the Upper House, and Mr. Peel in the lower, met 


and unanswerable reasoning. It was on this occasion that the Duke, 
having demonstrated the positive necessity of either advancing or re- 
ceding, dismissed the latter alternative with his celebrated declara- 
tion :—‘* My lords, I am one of those who have probably passed 
more of my life in war than most men, and principally I may 
say in civil war too, and I must say this, that if If could avoid 
by any sacrifice whatever even one month of civil war in the 
country to which I am attached, I would sacrifice my life in order 
to do it.” There was no rebutting such arguments, although the oppo- 
sition was most determined: but the Duke carried his point, and in 
little more than a month the Relief Bill passed both Houses by large 
majorities, received the Royal assent and became the law of the land. 

Yet the success was not without its cost. Protestant societies wept 
over the * lost consistency” of the great Duke—the King was angered 


and there was talk even of strengthening the Wellington Cabinet by 
the admission of Earl Grey. One episode of the history is too remark- 





the Duke again compromised his private resolutions by accepting it as 








legiate institution in the Strand, which, under the name of King’s 
College, was destined to combat the rival seminary in Gower-street. 
On the disclosure of the Ministerial policy Lord Winchilsea, writing to 
a gentleman connected with the new establishment, spoke of the Duke 
and his patronship in these terms :—*‘ Late political events have con- 
vinced me that the whole transaction was intended as a blind to the 
Protestant and High Church party, that the noble Duke, who had for 
some time previous to that period determined upon breaking in upon 
the constitution of 1688, might the more effectually, under the cloak of 
some outward show of zeal for the Protestant religion, carry on his 





new Administration without a “ guarantee” for the general adjustment | 


insidous designs for the infringement of our liberties and the introduc- 
tion of Popery into every department of the State.” These expressions, 
coming from such a quarter, appeared to the Duke to call for personal 
notice, and, after a vain essay of explanations, the Prime Minister of 
England, attended by Sir Heary Hardinge, and the Earl of Winchilsea, 
attended by Lord Falmouth, met in Battersea-fields on the 21st of 
March, in full session, to discharge loaded pistols at each other on a 
question concerning the Protestant religion. The life of the great 
captain, however, was not expused to danger. Lord Winchilsea, after 
receiving the Duke’s shot, fired in the air, and then tendered the apol- 
ogy in default of which the encounter had occurred. 

What the Premier had now done in thus carrying this important 
measure could have been done by no other statesman in the kingdom. 
It was a feat which could never have been accomplished by a professed 
Liberal in opposition to the Tories, nor by any Tory, except one of high 
individual ascendancy and strong personal resolution. Viewed merely 
as @ Parliamentary performance it was a remarkable exploit, for great 
parties are not led from their old paths except under extraordinary 
conditions of influence and guidance. It is certain, however, that the 
result was immediately prejadicial to the public character of the Duke. 
He had not, indeed, yet sunk in that popular favour which always at- 
tends great conquerors, for his decisions had hitherto been all for Lib- 
eralism, and Liberalism is rarely offensive to the great mass of English- 
men. But with the upper and middle classes he had plainly lost ground, 
with the latter by his sacrifice of ‘* Protestanism’’ and consistency— 
with the former by his irruption upon the old political traditions of 
government and party. In fact, the “strong Ministry’’ of the great 
Duke was already weak, partly from the disorganization of his suppor- 
ters, partly from dislike of his military sternness, but mainly from the 
very nature of events and consequences. It had done its work ; its one 
great object was accomplished and, like the Ministry of 1846, after the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, it could do little better than retire with 
credit. But matters were not yet ripe for such a change, and the Duke, 
who perhaps hardly comprehended his own position, and who, if he had 
comprehended it, would never have weighed it against the position of 
the country, continued still to hold the reins of State. 

*Of the three great questions which the times were maturing for solu- 
tion the Duke, in his Ministerial capacity, had now practically disposed 
of two. In the matter of Free Trade he had given as much as was yet 
asked for, and in that of religious freedom he had even outstripped 
the desires of the public. But the third question, that of Parliamen- 
tary Reform, still remained for consideration, and it was upon this rock 
that his hitherto infallible sagacity was at length to make shipwreck. 
The subject had not been obscured even by the absorbing topic of the 
recent session. A Tory nobleman had even converted the Ministerial 
policy on the Emancipation Bill into an argument for the policy of the 
extreme Radicals, asserting, by a whimsical deduction, that purchasea- 
ble seats could no longer be permitted to exist with safety, now that 
Papists might become the purchasers. To this singular proposal the 
old Reformers added their usual motions, but with so little success that 
even the moderate proposition, in which the Canningites concurred, of 
transferring to Birmingham the particular franchise of East Retford, 
was lost by a majority of 27. On the question of Parliamentary Re- 
form, as comprehensively understood and agitated—that is to say, the 
systematic reconstruction of the people’s House in the Legislature, Mr. 
Huskisson and his followers were of one mind with the Tories, nor 
had the Duke anything to apprehend in Parliament beyond the hopeless 
attempts of the purely liberal members. Perhaps, if he had seen sym 
toms of greater urgency out of doors, he might have corrected his 
opinion ; but, in point of fact, public agitation, though so violent a few 
months later, did not wear a very serious aspect at the opening of 1830. 
Political unions—those leagues which afterwards became so famous— 
had been instituted in some large towns, but with the object, as it ap- 

eared of their own special enfranshisement rather than of any genera! 
innovations. The great change in the national mind was wrought or 
pepeipltetes by the effect of an example, and this example was close at 

and. 


In the summer of the year 1830 Europe once more experienced the 
shock of a French revolution—a shock which was transmitted instan- 
taneously from the Seine to the Vistula, and which this time lost little 
of its force in crossing the British Channel. Its operation was greatly 
facilitated by a demise of the Crown. George IV. had expired just at 
this period, and with him had gone all that the Tories relied on and 
the Liberals feared, in the personal influence of the Sovereign. On his 
throne there was now seated an affable and conciliatory Monarch, 
known to be generously inclined, and believed to be well disposed 
towards the advocates of constitutional reforms. He had acted like 
his predecessor in confirming the existing Ministry in office, and he had 
ever been at pains to dispel a prevalent assumption of his personal 
dislike to the Premier. But the plot was now thickening rapidly, and 
events for once left the great Duke behind. Throughout the length 
and breath of the land there spreads rapidly a feverish sympathy with 
the French, an ardent desire for improved institutions, and a resolute 
determination to attain an end, however imperfectly conceived. The 
Duke did not comprehend this movement, and, as he was not for it, he 
was against it. He could not tolerate disorder, and so he turned to 
measures of repression. He had committed himself by injudicious 
proceedings against the press, and he now damaged his credit still 
further by his attitude of unyielding and peremptory resistance to pub- 
lic feeling. At the present moment of national regret it will hardly 
appear credible that England’s hero should ever have fallen into suck 
popular disesteem as was then exhibited, but the conjuncture was ex- 
ceptional, and circumstances combined strongly against his credit with 
the nation. He had offended his old colleagues by his Liberalism and 
new allies by his Conservatism; he had scandalized ‘‘ stanch Protes- 
tants”—never an uninfluential portion of the community—by surren- 
dering his position ; and he was now to offend the unreasoning multitude 
by making a stand. Besides this, he was connected in popular rumours 
with the obnoxious Polignac, whom he was said to have abetted in his 
tyrannical attempts, and whose proceedings unluckily resembled hie 
own in respect of his treatment of the press. Even the professional 
renown of the great captain rather injured than helped him at this 
gloomy crisis, for he was regarded as the personification of that force 
which might be employed against liberty, to the possible destruction of 
popular hopes. Stories went abroad of military preparations, special 
musters, and significant appointments, and even the cleansing of the 
Tower ditch, under the direction of the Duke as Constable of that for- 
tress, though suggested simply by the removal of Old London. bridge, 
was represented as a menence against the citizens of London. Though 
twenty years of better feeling have since elapsed, it is not without 
shame that we record the ebullitions of discontent which ensued. It 
was pretended that the Duke’s life would not be safe in the city at the 
Lord Mayor’s feast and it is certain that the conqueror of Waterloo was 
hooted through Piceadilly, and that the windows of his residence were 
protected against his own countrymen by casings of iron. | 

The Whigs now saw that their time was come, nor did the Duke 
refuse the battle. He knew that the fight was for Parliamentar y Re- 
form, and he brought the point to an issue without the delay of an 





the exigencies of their respective positions by manful acknowledgments | 


—Tories stood aloof from the Government—-the Ministry was modified, | 


able to be omitted. The Duke had been chosen patron of the new col-' the Government and the country too. 


hour. It surprises observers of our own generation to conceive how 
sueh a man at such a crisis could ever have been so mistaken. To all 
appearances the conjuncture of affairs fell peculiarly within the range 
of his statesmanship. It was & question of yielding, or resisting, 
‘assigning a due and proper value to the reality of the grievance, | 
demands of the times, and the force of opinion. The Duke had under- 
stood such questions in the cases of Free Trade and Catholic oer 
pation, and it is astonishing that he should have stumbled at — > 
which was clearer than either. To us it seems that the jestioe © 3 
popular demand, the urgency of the crisis, and the probable 82 nd 
the experiment, ought to have been as clear to the Duke’s eyes came 
time as they are to our own at present. None could read oooh sm 
him better than he, and yet for this once he utterly failed. e “4 
Parliament met in November, and at the very opening rr — 
he Duke delivered his memorable declaration, “* th at the enon 
already possessed a Legislature, which answered all the , lt tal 
poses of legislation, that the system of represen a — ae 
the full ani entire confidence of the couatry, and that ie ed + 
only not prepared to bring forward any measure e re a . a 
would resist such as long as he held any station in the Gove 


| * i in five minutes the destinies 0* 
untry.”’ These few words decided in fi - 
the ¢ 1 Radical reform became an im 
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mediate certainty, and away went the Tories for ever, and the Welling- 
ton party for 10 long years. 

Thus terminates the great Duke’s Ministerial career. When his 
party, after so protracted an eclipse, reappeared in 1841 under the new 
title of ‘* Conservatives,” he resumed, indeed, his place in the Cabinet, 
but without special office or active political duty. From this time his 
capacity in the Administration of the State acquired those peculiar fea- 
tures with which we are now so familiar. Without being professionally 
s member of Government, his aid was understood to be always available 
for Ministerial Councils, and the command of the army, which he had 
resigned on accepting the Premiership, but which had reverted to him 
in 1843, supplied a pretext, if any were wanting, for investing him 
with this exceptional function. Perhaps no position could have been 
better suited to his political abilities. That he was not a great states- 
man in the proper acceptation of the term we need scarcely remark ; 
and he evinced, in fact, no less than his usual sagacity when from his 
seat in Parliament he made the candid but exaggerated avowal of his 
incompetence for high civil office. The declaration was apparently 
contradicted by subsequent events, but it was, in reality, founded upon 
sound self-knowledge and a distinct perception of affairs. It is quite 
true that at a conjuncture when measures seemed to be less important 
than men, and when, from the decline of the Tories, the abeyance of 
the Whigs, and the death of Canning, there was and absolute void in 
the political world, the King sent for the Duke, and made him Prime 
Minister of England. But it certainly cannot be said that his per- 
formances in this position belied his own anticipations, or proved him 
more fit than he had believed himself to conduct the government of a 
State like England. He displayed certain abilities, beyond doubt, and 
did, as we have said, what no other man could have done at the time. 
It was plain, however, that he was no longer in his proper element 
The Wellington of Downing street was not the Wellington of Portugal, 
He could take sound views of mot subjects before him, and carry out 
a Government resolution with unflinching promptitude. He could 
amuse the country by his application of regimental discipline to the 
lounging clerks of his offices, and set a more important example by in- 
troducing military economy into the management of public business. 
But for the higher and more comprehensive duties of a statesman he 
had not been trained, perhaps not born, and none saw the truth more 
clearly than himself. What he had intended to assert, was, that he 
felt himself unqualified for the professional exercise of those high civil 
powers in the contention for which many of those around him had 
spent the studies and experience of a life. This simple statement he 
expressed according to his custom, in hyberbolical terms, to which 
occurrences almost immediately ensuing supplied a somewhat whim- 
sical contradiction ; but the truth had been spoken nevertheless. Now, 
however, he was released from the responsibilities to which he felt in- 
competent, and called upon for nothing but those sage opinions which 
on particular subjects were of such unquestioned value. In this 
capacity he was by no means illiberally disposed. He had séen too 
many parties broken up, and had taken too great a share in the work 
himself, to be bigotedly attached to party distinctions, and the course 
of events towards the close of his career tended still more completely 
to obliterate those political landmarks which had existed at the be- 
ginving. The Duke, therefore, though a Conservative by descent 
and tradition, was no violent antagonist of the Whigs. He knew 
that ‘the Queen’s government must be carried on,” and this govern- 
ment could be carried on, much more smoothly with his co-op- 
eration than under the disapproval, however tacit, of so distin- 

guished a subject. So he did tne best in his power for all, discharging 
his duties with nearly the same cordiality whether a Whig or « Tory 
Premier was at the helm, and regarding the general efficacy of the 
State machinery as a more important consideration than the traditions 
of the party in power. If he was not one of ** Her Majesty’s advisers” 
by office, he was incontestably so in fact, for no character of history 
was ever summoned more frequently to give counsel to Royalry in 
straits. Whether the embarrassment was a sudden resignation of the 
Ministry, or an imperfect conception of an Administration, or a Bed- 
chamber plot, or a dead lock, it was invariably the Duke who was 
called in—sometimes as a man who could do and say to others of all 
ranks and parties what could be said and done by no other person 
living, sometimes as an arbiter in whose decision all disputants would 
concur, sometimes as @ pure political fetish to get the State out of 
iy rr _— Ly how 

rguments have been devised to prove that in carrying the Catholic 
Relief Bill the Duke of Wallington’ wes but deveientan fe Moe 
professed in the Irish Parliament by Arthur Wesley. Wecannot attach 
any value to such deductions. There is little room for mistake about 
the Duke’s political conduct. He had no conception whatever of ea- 
franchisement for freedom’s sake. He did not like the repeal of the 
Test Acts, but he accepted it 2s a necessity when the times were too 
strong for him. At his own Reiief measure he never looked as Wil- 
berforce looked on the Abolition Act, or Lord Grey on the Reform Bill. 
In his eyes it was no triumph of principle—it was a ‘* bad business,” 
as he plainly said, but “ the State was aground.” All that can be said 
is, that he recognized necessity when it arrived, and made the best of 
it, like asoldier. If he would fain have maintained these oppressive 
statutes, he did not, at any rate, conceive that the absolute existence 
of the Church and the Constitution was contained in them, and, if he 
did the work of repeal with reluctance, he at least did it not negligently. 
The characteristics of his policy must be sought, not in the principle 
of the great measure he was proposing—for at heart he condemned it 
—but in the tactics by which he carried it through the Legislature.— 
He knew that if it was to be done there was but one way to doit, and 
he took it out of the people's hands into hisewn. te breathed not a 
syllable of his purpose till the action had commenced, and he then 
brought the whole force of Government upon the point without scruple 
or delay. His adversaries clamoured loudly against both his conceal- 
ment and his precipitation--a sure proof of the sagacity in which the 
plan was conceived. He knew that if he had given time for an ‘ ap- 
peal to the country” the country would very probably have gone wrong, 
and, after he had once seen what was right, he took the whole respon- 
sibility of the decision upon himself. 

From this period the Duke’s time passed smoothly enough along. — 
His transient unpopularity speedily vanished with the decline of agi- 
tation and his own presumed return to amore reasonable policy. The 
pope soon forgot that he had been an obstructive, and the Tories that 

¢ had been a Repealer. He was soon cheered in the streets again ag 
“the Great Duke,” and when the University of Oxford, in 1834, eiec- 
ted him its Chancellor, we may fairly consider that his compulsory 
Liberalism had been condoned. In the same year it seemed for a mo- 
ment as if his Ministerial life were to recommence, and under singular 
Conditions too. The Whigs had been dismissed, and the King, as usual, 
**sent for the Duke.” The Duke advised that Sir Robert Peel should 
be charged with the formation of a Ministry, but Sir Robert was abroad, 
and until bis return, therefore, the Duke actually, at his Sovereign’s 
desire, took upon himself ad interim eight of the chief Government 
offices together, including those of the three Secretaries of State. In 
one of the latter—that of Foreign Affairs—he was induced to remain; 
but in a few weeks the whole fabric vanished, and there was an end of 
the hazard till 1841. And now, as time and circumstances were grad- 
ually levelling the distinctions of party, the Duke’s business became 
easier still. ‘True to his own creed, he accepted the definite repeal of 
the Corn Laws, and under the same conditions, indeed, would probably 
have proposed it. He had no longer much difficulty in adjusting him- 
self to Conservative Whigs or Liberalized Tories. His rule was neces~ 
sity—and most Governments of late years have been guided by the 
Duke’s own standard. 
A In turning, however, to the military character of the hero who has 
just expired, we shall be under no necessity of modifying the eulogies 
which all Englishmen will desire to hear. In pronouncing the great 
Dake to have been one of the most consummate generals ever known, we 
can run no risk of being led into exaggeration by our gratitude or our 
regret. The opinion must be confirmed by the voice of history, for 
there is no test of military excellence which the Duke's achievements 
will not sustain. He was victorious against alljkinds of enemies and 
in all kinds of warfare. Hecircumvented Asiatics more deceitful than 
the Affghans, and subjugated races more powerful than the Sikbs.— 
His campaign of Waterloo was briefer and more brilliant than that of 
Jena, and his seven years’ war in the Peninsula was maintained with- 
out the reverses and with more than the successes of Frederick the 
Great. The troops which he conquered were those which had previous- 
ly conquered all the troops of Europe in succession ; the generals who 
failed before him were those whom no other commanders had been able 
to resist. If it be said that there were soldiers against whom Welling. 
ton was never pitted, yet these ha! been already beaten by those whom 
he surpassed, so that the first place was clearly the right of England’s 
Duke alone. He showed himself master of defensive tactics in Portu- 
gal of offensive tactics in Spain, of mountain warfare in the Pyrenees, 
of strategy at Salamanca, of true military science everywhere. His 
forecast was unfailing, and if his operations ever suffered for lack of 


a peer the fault is invariably traceable to those who had neglected 
is warnings. To say that he was overcautious or phlegamatic is to 
speak in total ignorance of his exploits. His position in the Peninsula 
did not admit of the license assumed by generals who had free privil- 
ege to rob and unbounded command of reinforcements ; but never was 
a battle won with a more reckless dash than that of Assaye, never a 
feat of arms more audacious than the passage of the Douro, never & 
campaign more rapid or brilliant than that which carried the British 
army from the Agueda to the Garonne. 

Nor was his genius less eminently conspicuous in the manufacture 
of his materials. The Duke made his own army, end with few aids be- 
yond the school of the militia and the reminiscences of Egypt. Yet, 
before the Spanish war had reached its second campaign, Napoleon 
drew out for the use of his generals a new scheme of tactics to be em- 
ployed against ‘* good troups, like the English.” To such a point, too, 
had the excellence of the Portuguese army been brought under his 
vigilant supervision, that at the opening of the campaign of 1815, when 
hard pressed for troops on whom he could rely, he had applied, though 
in vain, for the aid of his old Peninsular contingent on the plains of 
the Netherlands. That he was beloved by the army to the extent which 
his victories might have warranted is more than can be said. In those 
qualities which conciliate personal affection he was naturally deficient. 
He always and inflexibly considered duty before feeling, and put noth- 
ing in the balance agaiust the rules of the service, the needs of the 
Government, and the general good of the State. On the question of 
the Peninsular medals 1t was not unreasonably thought that he sacri- 
ficed substantial claims on his advocacy to notions of official punctilio. 
But if he rarely tempered his duties with kindness, he always perform- 
ed them with consideration, and never permitted them to be affected by 
interest or favour. If not generally loved, he was universally respected, 
admired, and confided in. He certainly never possessed Ussar’s pow- 
ers of fascination, and yet the Peninsuiar army, as we are em- 
phatically told by its historian, felt to him as the 10th legion felt to- 
wards Casar. He was always mindful of their professional wants, 
always jealous of their honour, and, above all, he invariably conducted 
them to victory. 

There are two great commanders—one of a past age and one of our 
own, with whom it may be natural, if not profitable to compare the 
third, who has just departed. Between the careers of Wellington and 
Marlborough there are these points in common—that both appeared on 
the scene at the beginning of a century when the overgrown power of 
France was threatening Europe with subjection; that both found the 
military credit of England at its lowest point, and that both succeeded 
by their victories and conquests in raising it to the highest. Both were 
crippled by the fetters of a coalition and the necessities of a Govern- 
ment; bota worked with inadequate means, and both brought their 
wars to a triumphant conclusion. But with these superficial similari- 
ties the resemblance ends. In no personal capacity can Wellington be 
linked to Marlborough. The latter, a dissolute and unprincipled cour- 
tier, with no visible quality ef a soldier beyond a needed costume, sud- 
denly found himself, when a lady Knight of the Garter, Duke, and 
Captain-General of England, intrusted through private interests with 
the command of anarmy. In this situation he developed, apparently 
without consciousness to himself, the intuitive genius of an unrivalled 
general, exactly as if the dwmon of military genius had suddenly pos- 
sessed himself of the body of afop. On the other hand, Wellesley, a 
younger brother, with no fortune but his sword, and little more aid 
from interest than was then absolutely required for common promo- 
tion, fighting his way upward step by step, and receiving no rank 
which was not due to bis services, whatever might bave actually been 
the motives for its bestowal, won his command at last rather by force 
of merit than help of favour. ‘To this training his military qualities 
corresponded. Without enthusiasm, affectation, or hypocrisy, he set 
steadily to work upon his purpose, overlooking no conditions which 
might influence the result, making the best of his means, and hoping 
the best of his fortuue. His capacity seems to have differed from that 
of his contemporaries rather in degree than in kind. He was not a 
heaven born general, but he possessed all the distinctive qualities of 
English officers in greater excellence than any of them. It appears to 
have been his conviction that war depended for its success rather upon 
the unceasing exertions of sound military practice than the eccentric 
strokes of genius. He was not wanting in either enterprise or audaci- 
ty, for audacity and enterprise occasionally furnish the most prudent 
principles of action, but in general he relied rather on those calcula- 
tions of experience which rarely deceive; and though he has been 








styled the favourite of fortune by writers driven to seek some con- 
soling explanation of his victories, he in reality trusted less to fortune 
than any general ever known. He measured his own strength, and 
that of his antagonists, with the most unerring nicety, and computed 
distant results with a sca ity which has rarely been equalled. His 
conclusions were of universal application, for they were founded on 
observation and formed with impartiality. While outnumbered and 
overmatched in Portugal, and destined, in men’s estimation, to speedy 
discomfiture, he was speculating correctly on ths Imperial system of 
Napoleon, and supplying the English Ministry with plans of operation 
in Canada, Sicily, or Sweden. He comprehended, in short, the true 
situation of Europe, military as well as political, when the like knowl- 
edge had not been attained by any other living man. 

If, again, we couple the names of Wellesley and Bonaparte, we shall 
find the materials rather for a contrast than a parallel. Their oppor- 
tunities, their means, and their objects were widely different. To ar- 
gue from the victory of Waterloo that Wellington was a greater Gene- 
ral than Napoleon would be merely to adopt a fallacy of popular judg- 
ment ; but we see no reason for concluding that Bonaparte would have 
fared better than his marshals in that protracted struggle which tried 
the military power of the twonations. As Wellington’s successes in- 
creased the impatient Emperor did, indeed, announce his intention, 
from time to time, of descending upon the Tagus to ‘finish the war 
with a clap of thunder,” aud he censured the errors of his marshals 
with equal particularity and vehemence. But it is hard to see what 
more he could have done himself beyond extinguishing their ill-timed 
rivalries by the predominant force of his will. The French armies 
could hardly have received any material augmentation, for the Penin. 
sula was already saturated with the Imperial legions; nor could they 
have been concentrated in much larger masses for much longer periods, 
since the country, as was proved, could not maintain them No one, 
we presume, will assert, that the Emperor could have conducted the 
Portuguese invasion more resolutely than Massena, or plunged into the 
Pyrenees more audaciously than Soult. He would never, it is true, 
have overlooked an opportunity, but the British general would never 
have given him one. Napoleon owed much to the weakness of his an- 
tagonists, but Wellington was neither a Mack nor s Benningsen, nor 
an Alexander, nor a Frederick William, nor even an Archduke Charles. 
At Waterloo, and there, perh. ps, onl¥, Napoleon on a fair field encoun- 
tered really good troops, handled by a really great commander, and 
then he failed. 

We may admit, without derogation to the claims of our national hero, 
that he might perhaps have been unequal to those gigantic combina 
tions by which Napoleon extended the Imperial sway from Sweden to 
Sicily, and from the Bay of \‘iscay to the Niemen. Possibly no man 
but Napoleon could have conceived and executed in the nineteenth cen 
tury such a scheme of universal empire. But Bonaparte worked by pro- 
digies, and Wellington by ordinary means. One exercised absolute and 
irresponsible dominion over a mighty nation of soldiers, and disposed 
at his discretion of contingents from two-thirds of Europe. The other 
could barely obtain an army of 30,000 men, and in the command of 
these he was fettered by jealous restrictions, annoyed by factious com- 
plaints, and crippled by the want of necessary supplies. Napoleon’s 
marshals might rob, massacre, and terrify at pleasure—they owed no 
account to their master on any score but that of success. Wellington 
was compelled by position, no less than policy, to concilitate instead of 
coercing, nor is it too much to say that half the energies which should 
have been disposable against the enemy were consumed in expostula 
tions with his countrymen and allies. The military powers of the two 
commanders were never brought fairly to a contest. All wecan say is 
that Wellington’s prognostications of the soundness of his own system, 
as compared with Napoleon’s, were verified to the letter, and that what 
could be done with 50,000 troops against a million was done by the 
British general. He took post in a craggy corner of the continent, and 
there mainteined himself against all the strength and all the science 
that could be despatched to subdue him. Waiting his opportunity, he 
at length issued from his retreat and continued his victorious course 
over the borders of France. He was once, at a period which would 
have brought him face to face with the great Emperor, offered ® com- 
mand in Germany, and the result might have solved the question 
which it is now profitless to debate. His reply was so characteristic 
of his plain sense and modesty that we subjoin it as it was given: 
— ‘Tam the Prince Regent’s servant, and will do whatever he and his 
Government please. But I would beg of them to recollect that the 





great advantages which I enjoy here consist in the confidence that 


everybody feels that I am doing what is right, which advantage £ 
should not enjoy, for a time at least, in Germany. Many might be 
found to conduct matters ae well as1 can, both here and in Germany; 
but nobody would enjoy the same advantage here, and 1 should be me 
better than another in Germany.” An attentive student of the Gee- 
man campaigns might be inclined, perhaps, on this point to doubt the 
great Duke’s conclusion. His part would have been surely played 
even in such composite battles as that of Leipsic ; and since Napoleem 
never commanded a better army and Wellington could hardly have had 
a ruder one than those which fought at Waterloo, it is natural to draw 
from this engagement some inferences applicable to a campaign. 

Both Wellington and Napoleon, like most great generals, were 
eminently endowed with administrative talents, and both conceived 
themselves peculiarly gifted in matters of finance. The Duke is evem 
said to have expressed his opinion that his true genius was rather 
for the Exchequer than the War-office At one of the most critical 
conjunctions of the Peninsular War he drew up a most able paper em 
the true principles of Portuguese banking ; and at Seringapatam, after 
very serious evils had been experienced from a long-standing debase 
ment of the coinage, a memorandum was accidentlly discovered in the 
treasury from the pen of Colonel Wellesley, every prediction and o& 
servation of which had been exactly verified by events. On this 
no less than on the question of military strategy, the gigantic scale em 
which the French Emperor acted precludes any effective comparisem 
with operations in a smaller sphere. It would be ridiculous to quee- 
tion Napoleon’s extraordinary genius for organization in the face of 
such imperishable records as remain. But in estimating these crea- 
tions his unparalleled facilities of action should be taken into account. 
With no opinions to consult, no interests to reconcile, no claims to ad@- 
just—with a ¢ibula rasa of all rights, prejudices, institutions, aall 
establishmente, it was not very difficult for a creative genius to 
itself with the task of constructing anew Wellington enjoyed anh 
opportunities. His abilities were tasked in a Government where all 
pro is the result of compromise, where no interest is destr 
without compensation, where the most resolute Minister is forced to 
qualify his own convictions in deference to those of his opponents, amd 
where every act has to sustain the tedious ordeal of Parliamentary 
discussion. We donot say that Wellington possessed Napoleon’s power 
of administration. We are aware that no such pretensions could be 
advanced on his behalf. But it should be added that their respective 
spheres of action admit of no comparison, and that the Duke's conela- 
sions, if less brilliant than the conceptions of his antagonist, have 
proved better calculated for the test of experience. 

The chief characteristic of Wellington’s mind was sterling good sense 
which is said to distinguish the capacities of his countrymen in general. 
This peculiar merit is visible in every line of his despatches and im 
every act of his career. He never neglected opportunities of observa- 
tion. While stopping at Madras, on his first voyage to Calcutta, he se 
acqvaiated himself with the administration of that Presidency that the 
Mysore war found his local knowledge already prepared. Before hosti- 
lities commenced with Scindiah, he had studied the features of the 
debateable ground, and drawn up minutes on the management of @ 
Mahratta campaign. He was found prepared, when the emergemey 
arrived, with memoranda for operations in Egypt, in Portugal, and im 
Spain. He gave advice to Louis and Ferdinand, which, if followed, 
might have saved many of the revolutions he lived to see. He was 
never credulous nor enthusiastic, bigoted nor vindictive. He restrained 
the exasperation of Blucher in 1815, and threw his weight, as we have 
seen, on the side of moderation in the councils of Vienna. He never 
set human nature at more or less than it was worth. He made allow- 
ance for passions, interests, and contingencies, computed things a& 
their true value, and deduced conclusions which were rarely wrong. 
His despatches abound with opinions on the Governments, politics, amd 
men with whom he was brought in contact, and it would be difficult t 
point out one among them all which facts have not more or less com- 
firmed. 

The long period of peace which it has been the fortune of our geme- 
ration to experience gave the great Duke no opportunity of again dig- 
playing his talents in the field, but he still, as Commander-in Chief 4 
the British army, contributed the benefits of his unmatched ability te 
the military administration of the country. He had once, as we have 
seen, either from caprice or punctilio, resigned this office, até the time 
of Mr. Canning’s Premiership, and he again relinquished the charge im 
1828, as incompatible with his own position as Mr. Canning’s successer. 





In 1843, however, on the death of Lord Hill, he resumed the command 
of the forces, which he retained till his death. His general views im 
this capacity partock of his policy at large. His administrative taleaé 
was incontestable, and was evinced by the order and economy of every 
department under his charge and the effective working of the whele 
On all points of discipline his regulations were distinguished by a per- 
fect knowledge of the characters with which he had to deal, enkiay 
that sound common sense which never forsook him. As respected the 
organization and equipment of the army no opinions could be more li- 
beral than his own; but it cannot be said that he was equally enligh¢- 
ened in his views of the service in general. In fact, he looked u 
military reforms as he looked upon civil reforms, without absolute pi- 
gotry, but with no willing mind. The successive improvements in the 
condition of the British soldier originated with others than the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and were not unusually carried out in his despite. 
For all that could make the soldier “ efficient,” according to the old 
practical ideas of efficiency, a ready advocate was always to be found 
in the Duke; but the reforms of the recruiting and the relief systems, 
the amelioration of barrack life, and the abolition of military flogging, 
were not due to the Commander-in-Chief, though experience has now 
shown with what perfect propriety they were introduced. His profes- 
sional faculties never failed him to the last. His views respecting the 
exposure of our coasts to invasion, however their soundness might have 
been contested at the time, were indisputably correct according to the 
maxims of his own experience. If there was an error, it was not im 
judgment, but in understanding. If Frenchmen and Englishmen were 
indeed such as the Duke had known them—if war was to be, as herete- 
fore, the appeal of Kings and Cabinets at the first international disa- 
greement—then there could be no doubt that our defences were inade- 
quate for public security. These conditions we may hope have some- 
what changed, but it can be little reproach to the old Duke that he had 
not yet arrived at such conviction. On our fatnous 10th of April his pe- 
culiar genius was exerted to the unspeakable advantage of peace aad 
order. So effective were his preparations that the most serious insur- 
rection could have been successfully encountered, and yet every source 
of provocation and alarm was removed by the dispositions adopted Me 
military display was anywhere to be seen. The troops and the canzem 
were all at their posts, but neither shako nor bayonet was visible, amd 
for all that met the eye it might have been concluded that the peace of 
the metropolis was still intrusted to the keeping of its own citizens. As 
aninstan:e, however, of his forecast against the worst on this memorable 
occasion, it may be observed that orders were given to the commis- 
sioned officers of artillery to take the discharge of their pieces on them- 
selves. The Duke knew that a cannon shot too much or too little mighé 
change the aspect of the day, and he provided by these remarkable im- 
structions both for imperturbable forbearance as long as forbearanee 
was best, and for unshrinking action when the moment for action came. 

- In the House of Lords the Duke was 4 regular attendant and not um- 
frequently a speaker, but the journals of that august body supply few 
testimonies of our hero’s excellence. His opinions and votes, excep 
when his natural Convervatism had not yet been sufficiently influe: 

by pressure from without, were rarely otherwise than soundly gives, 
but his motives were often imperfectly expressed. It has been said 
that a collection of Cromwell’s speeches would make the most nonsengi- 
cal book in the world, and though such a remark is certainly not was- 
ranted by the orations of Wellington, yet on this point a certain re- 
semblance is discoverable between the two great soldiers. The Duke 
allowed himself in addressing the House to be carried away, not per- 
haps by his feelings, but by the impetus of a delivery which, without 
being either fluent or rapid, was singularly emphatic and vehement 
He magnified his own opinions in order to impress them upon his hear- 
ers. If he recommended, as he did with great alacrity, a vote of thanks 
to an Indian general, the campaign was always ‘* the most brilliant he 
had ever known;” if he wished to stigmatize a disturbance of the peace, 
it was something transcending ‘ anything he had ever seen in all bis 
experience,” though such a quality could hardly be predicted of aay 
disorders under the sun. One of the best chroniclers of his deeds hae 
attributed this precipitate bestowal of praise and censure to a natural 
failure of character, but we suspect that in many cases the error of the 
opinion was due to the manner of its delivery alone. Few men have 
been entrusted with more delicate missions in the distribution of re- 
wards, and none could have discharged such duties with more unim- 
peachable discrimination. The Duke could appreciate events with um- 
failing niceiy, but he failed in the capacity to describe them, and of 
late years his speeches, where they were not tautology, were often com- 





tradietions. Nor could the failing be traceable to age alone, for it was 
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ebserved, h in a less degree, during the earlier stages of his c1- 
o—— . the Ans rte from the contrast presented by his 

_ No letters could ever be more temperately or perspicuously 
expressed than these famous documents. Even as specimens of literary 
eomposition they are exceedingly good—plain, forcible, fluent and oc- 


easionally, like those of Napoleon, even humourous withal. It is true|camp. Now, you don’t mean to say you have not got a nice girl from 


that respondence, especially in the earlier volumes, often par- 
Slee of e wore fomilior character than pertains toa general's “ des- 
tehes ;” but if the reader desires to feel the fuil force of our encomium 


= need only refer him to the despatches of Marlborough for a subject ciple of family colonization,” says Mrs. Chisholm, ‘‘and actuated by 


ison. ‘ eine 
eae peivete life of the Duke was simple, methodical, and familiar in 


most of its features to all inhabitants and visitors of the metropolis. 
His attendance at the early service at the Chapel Royal and at the 
Whitehall sermons, his walk in the Park in former years, and of late 
times his ride through the Horse Guards, with his servant behind him, 


are incident: which every newspaper has long chronicled for the infor- | pectability into the matrimonial state.”—Mackenzies’ Memoirs of Mrs. 


mation of the country. His personal habits were those of military 
punctuality, his daily duties were discharged systematically as they 
yecurred, and his establishment was as thriftily regulated as the small- 
est household in the land. This economy enabled him to effect consi- 
derable savings, and it is believed that the property of the title must 
have been very largely increased. He married in 1806 the Hon. Cathe- 
vine Pakenham, third daughter of the second Baron Longford—a lady 
for whose hand, as Arthur Wesley, with nothing but the sword of an 
infantry captain to second his pretensions, he had previously, we are 
informed, been an unsuccessful suitor. The Duchess died in 1831, and 
the Duke’s name was recently coupled with that of numerous ladies 
who were successively selected by report as the objects of his second 
ehoice. He expired, however, a widower, leaving two sons to inherit 
his name. Full of years beyond the term of mortality, and of honours 
almost beyond human parallel, he has descended into his grave amid 
the regrets of a generation who could only learn his deeds from their 
forefathers, but who know that the national glory which they witness 
and the national security which they enjoy were due, under (iod’s pro- 
vidence, to the hero whom they have just now lost. 


MARRIAGES IN AUSTRALIA. 


On one occasion, says Mrs. Chisholm, I received a letter from a man 
who wanted a wife. I found he was well known to several person as a 
man of integrity. He stated it would be a serious thing to visit Syd- 
ney for a wife, first a loss of time ; second, money ; and, after all, er- 
haps, not to be suited. His letter interested me, and I determined on 
trying toserve him. I give his epistle verbatim et literatim that the 
reader may judge for himself. 

«« Reverend madam, I heard you are the best to send to for a servant, 
and I heard our police magistrate say, it was best to leave all to you ; 
and so I'll jest do the same, as his honor says it’s the best. I had a 
wife once, and so she was too good for me by the far, and it was God’s 
will, ma’am; but I has achild, ma’am, that I would’nt see a straw 
touch for the world ; the boy’s only four years old: and I has a snug 
fifty acre farm and a town ‘lotment, and I has no debts in the world, 
and one teem and four bullocks; and I’se ten head oh cattle, and a 
saare on eight hundred sheep, 80 I as a rite to a desent servant, that 
ean wash and cook and make the place decant ; and I don’t mind what 
religion she bey, if she is sober and good, only I’se a Protestant myself ; 
and the boy I have, I promised the mother on her death bed should 
be a Catholic, and I won’t, anyhow, have any interference in this here 


ter. 

“¢ That I do like in writing nothing else, I would’nt mam, on any ac- 
count in the world, be bound to marry ; but I don’t wish it altogether 
to be left out, I'll ge her fourteen wages, and if she don’t like me, 
and I don’t like her, I'll pay her back to Sydney. I want nothing in 
the world but what is honest, so make the agreement as you like, and 
I'll bide by it. I sends you all the papers, and you’l now I’m a man 
wot’s to be trusted. I sends you five tengo she may get wages first, 
for I know some of the gals, and the best on um, to, are not heavy we 
boxes ; and supposing anything. should happen, I would not like to be 
gaid she come here in rags. wants, also, a man and his wife ; he 
must he willing to learn to plough, if he don’t now how, and do a good 
fair day's work at anything ; his wife must be a milker, and ha dustri- 
ous woman; I’ll give them as much as they can eat and drink of tea 


to hasten the matter, and get over difficulties with the clergyman ; 
come now, Mrs. Chisholm, do be a mother to me, and give me a wife ; 
the smile of a woman has never welcomed me home after a hard day's 
work—you'll have pity on me—you don’t mean to say no: you'll never 
be so cruel as to say no? It makes a man’s heart light to look at your 


Tipperary- Never mind the breakfast; I could keep the whole party 
for a week, and what peace of mind it would be to you to know what a 
kind husband I shall make one of your girls.” ‘‘ It was upon the prin- 


such feelings, that I carried out my matriiconial excursion in the Aus- 
tralian bush. I, at times, took a number of single young females with 
me, in company with emigrant families, but then I allowed no matri- 
monial engagement to be made on the way; at the same time I took care 
to place the young women in stations from which they might, with that 
consideratlon to the feelings of woman, enter with propriety and res- 


Chisholm 





ANOTHER ROMAN CATHOLIC MIRACLE. 
Elsewhere, mention is made of a case of religious bigotry that has 
recently occurred in Tuscany, and which has aroused the indignation of 
Protestant Europe. The following may be read as a pendant. 


A very curious story of a miraculous vision is just now current 
among the Romanists in England. They have received it fresh from 
France, the country in which the vision is said to have occurred. We 
must, at the very outset of our remarks, offer something like an apo- 
logy to all sober-minded people for introducing into these columns 
names which all denominations of Christians agree to reverence. The 
fault is not with us, but with those who do not shrink from the inven- 
tion and propagation of this blasphemous buffoonery. If we allude to 
such matters at all, it is not without adequate cause. Let those who 
would leave us for a stricter communion with the Roman church clearly 
see what they will gain by the exchange. 
In another portion, then, of our columns this day will be found a re- 
- of a discourse delivered on Wednesday of last week by the Rev. 
r. Northcote, a seceder from the Church of England. This gentle- 

man, it appears, has satisfied himself completely of a story which for 
its utter and rank absurdity even exceeds the folly of the Holy Coat 
at Treves, or the winking Madonna, or Lord Shrewsbury’s Addolorata 
and Estatica. Let us give him the credit of being deceived himself. If 
we may judge by the tenour of his discourse, he has a natural tendency 
to consume what poor Marryat used to call ‘ flap-doodle,” and flap- 
doodle is the meat on which fools are fed. It is right that every vision 
should be attested by a miracle; the miracle in this instance is, that 
any man with a beard to his chin could stand up and utter deliberately 
as truth to an audience of Englishmen the following nonsensical story :— 
In the month of September, 1846, a little peasant boy about 11 years of 
age, and a little girl about 15, who had been engaged in keeping cows 
on a spur of the Alps, near Grenoble, came home and informed their 
master that they had had a wonderful vision of the Virgin Mary in the 
course of the day. The children had fallen asleep, and, on awaking, 
perceived that their cows had strayed. They soon found them; but on 
turning their eyes in the direction in which they were, were dazzled by 
an extraordinary light. The occurrence took place at noon, or there- 
abouts, for only an hour had elapsed since the children had finished 
their humble dinner. The light they saw ‘‘ was more glorified than 
the sun, of a different colour; something more red about it than was to 
be seen about the sun at noonday.” The light must have been some- 
what powerful to have produced such an effect at sucha time, and 
must, we should have supposed—miracles excepted,—have been per. 
ceived by some one other than themselves, even in that lonely region. 
There is no such confirmatory testimony ; but no matter. The children 
were terrified, and the girl dropped the stick which she held in her 
hand; whereupon the boy—the Paladin of 11 years old—said, ‘+ Pick 
up your stick again, for if it offers to do you any harm I will give it a 
good blow.” That is, the boy was to give the * light” a good blow; a 
famous Chasseur de Vincennes he will make one of these days. ‘ By 
this time the brightness “ was no longer so indistinct’’—it had just been 
described as more glorified than the sun at noonday—and the children 
perceived in the midst of it a lady sitting on some stones at the head of 





and milk, and, whatever wages you set my name down for, I’ll be bound 
to pay it. With all the honor in the world Ise bound to remain your 
servant till death.” There was something, remarks Mrs. Chisholm, 
in the cheracter of this honest bushman, during his colonial residence, 
to admire; he had gained his freedom, sent home money to his parents, 
and, during a long and tedious illness of twenty months, had attended 
his sick wife with patient care. Who would not get up an hour earlier 
to serve such aman? I did, for I knew that early in the morning is 
the best time to choose a wife. I went first into the governess room— 
all asleep; I unlocked the Home door—some dressed, others half dress - 
ed; some, too, very cross. I have often remarked, that early in the 
day is the best time to judge of a woman’s temper ; but I wish this to 
be kept a secret. I remained half an hour in the Home; I then went 
through the tents, could not suit myself, then returned. 

At the Home-door I found a girl at the wash-tub; she was at work 
with the spirit; she was rather good looking, very neat and tidy. I 
went into my office, and ascertained that, on board ship, her character 
was good. I desired the matron never to lose sight of her conduct, and 
report the same tome. Day after day passed, and I was at last fully 
determined to place her within reach of my applicant in the bush, that 
is, in a respectable family, in his near neighbourhood ; but I was able 
to arrange better, for I found that, amongst the families wanting sit- 
uations, there was one related to her. I immediately engaged them as 
the bushman’s servants; they were a respectable couple; the man a 
very prudent person. I told them to take the girl with them, and get 
her service near them, and on no account to allow her to live with a 
bachelor. I gave the girl three letters to respectable ladies, and she 
was engaged by one the fourth day after her arrival at ——. f 

About a fortnight after, the bushman wrote to thank me for sending 
him the married couple: and concluded by saying, ‘‘ With regard to 
that other matter upon my word, you have suited me exactly; and, as 
soon as our month is up, we is to be married.”—I received, says Mrs. 
Chisholm, forty one applications of this kind ; but the above is the only 

irl | ever sent into the country with a direct matrimonial intention.— 

he following is another specimen of an earnest appeal for a better 
half :— 
© 13th December, 1844. 


« Dear Madam—Matrimonial engagements, at all times, require and 
demand mature deliberation, and should not heedlessly and thought- 
lessly be entered upon, even with a prior knowledge of the party ; how 
much more, then, does it call for when coupled with a perfect ignor- 
ance of the person and qualifications of your future companion through 
life? Such, then, is the present case, and I hesitate not, with the most 

rfect confidence, and a firm reliance on your experience and discrim- 

ating judgment, to throw my fate in your hands, and entreat your 
kind offices in the obtaining for me a suitable companion for life, in 
other and plainer words—‘a wife.’ With reference to my character, 
position, and prospects, I respectfully beg leave to refer you to Mrs. 
, to whom I have the honour of baing known, and I trust they 
will prove satisfactory. If, dear madam, you will be pleased so far to 
oblige me, I doubt not my happiness will be accomplished, as there 
must be many worthy young women in Sydney, in every way qualified 
to render connubial ties what it is intended to be—a perfect blessing. 
The kind of person I would most desire would be a young woman, be- 
tween the years of 25 and 35, English, clean in person, neat in habit, 
mild in manners, and an accomplished needle- woman, my late wife being 
& most excellent sempstress. With renewed apologies, and a request 
that you will favor me with an answer, I am, dear madam, your most 
obedient servant, aad 

When travelling with a large party of emigrants—while they were 
sleeping in camp—as Mrs. Chisholm entirely dependent upon the set- 
tlers for food for her party, she was to be seen at the dim break of day 
in her gig driven by a prisoner from Hyde Park Barracks, going about 
to collect from the settlers food for the breakfasting of her party. On 
one occasion, just as she came to a solitary part of the road, near a 
valley, she heard a man shouting to her, “Stop, stop!” A stout rough 
bushman, clearing a few bushes at a leap, placed his hand on the horse’s 
head, and said, “Are you Mrs. Chisholm?” ‘Yes; what do you 
want?” ‘‘ Want—want—why, what every man like me wants when 
he sées Mrs. Chisholm. Come, now, do look up at that hill, and see 
that nice cottage and forty acres under crop; and I have in it twenty 
hams and flitches of bacon, and a chest of tea and a bag of sugar ; the 
land is paid for, and the three cows—oh, it would do you good to see 
the cows;’—and then pulling out a roll of papers, continued, ‘‘ See, 
what a character J have got from the magistrates in charge of the dis- 
trict ; and look here, ma’m, at this roll of notes—these are the things 








a fountain, thendry. The very same spot had been described a few 
lines before as one which contained a stream of water where the cows 
had been made to drink; but no matter. The lady now came forward 
and stood, one child in one hand, and one in the other, and informed 
them that she had an important communication to make tothem. The 
wrath of her Son was heavy against France for three reasons in espe- 
cial, and she could no longer hope to stay his vengeful arm. The first 
of these reasons was the desecration of the Sabbath—no very uncom- 
mon occurrence in Roman Catholic countries for the last 1,000 years, 
nor at the present day, as all travellers on the continent can testify. 
The second reason that had caused this majestic lady to descend from 
her region of celestial glory was that the French waggoners and 
ploughboys were sadly given to cursing and swearing. The third little 
matter which required amendment was that the days of fasting and 
abstinence were not observed as they should be. Inde ire—for these 
reasons the Virgin Mary had descended to Grenoble to give the little 
cowherd the benefit of a timely hint. The consequences, if this warning 
were neglected, would be dreadful,—first the pommes de-terre were to 
fall a sacrifice—then the corn—finally the grapes and walnuts. Then 
there was to be a pestilence, which would be especially fatal to little 
children. 
There are one or two singular circumstances connected with this in- 
terview which deserve especial mention. It appeurs the Virgin Mary 
began her discourse in French. How cou!d the children, who only 
understood their own patois, recognize any language but their own 
jargon for French or anything else? ‘In the course of her conversa- 
tion with the children she began it in French, but when she came to 
speak of the potatoes they did not know what she was talking about.” 
Whence then the interpretation of the prefatory matter? Surely it 
was somewhat clumsy in so divine a being to mystify these wretched 
children by talking to them in a language they did not understand ’ 
To be sure, if the Virgin went over the whole ground again in the 
Grenoble patois, it would be possible that the children should thus have 
been enabled to bring away her whole message. Such an hypothesis, 
however, would cast a sad reflection upon the management of the di- 
vine Ambassadress—unless we suppose that the French is the lan- 
guage ordinarily in use among beatified spirits, as among diplomatists, 
and that she forgot herself for the moment; or, if the children had 
some faint knowledge of the French language, it seems strange that 
they should have broken down at the phrase ‘‘ pommes-de-terre.” Be 
this, however, as it may, there is another circumstance in the narra- 
tive to which we should more particularly allude. Ata certain point 
of the Virgin’s discourse the boy perceived her lips to move, but could 
hear no sound. At another certain point the same phenomenon was 
repeated with this difference, that this time the girl could hear no sound. 
Now, when the interview was concluded and the children came to com. 
pare notes, it appeared that a mysterious secret had been communicated 
to the girl first, and then another to the boy. What these secrets are 
we know not. The Virgin’s orders were, that the children were not on 
any account to disclose what she had said to them, but they have been 
talked over into communicating their secrets to the Pope in writing. 
The Pope, it appears, on reading the communications was much affect- 
ed, and remarked tnat it was great grief for France, although the other 
countries of Europe deserved the punishment as well. Perhaps the 
communication contained Rachel’s verses of the other day. We must 
refer our readers to another portion of our columns, in which they will 
find the report of Mr. Northcote’s speech at length. 
The whole story has received the sanction of the Bishop of the diocese 
and of the Roman Catholic clergy. A church is being built upon the 
mountain, to which the country-folk resort as to a holy place, and of 
course miracles are performed in great abundance. After our experi- 
ence of the crowds that resorted to see the Holy Coat at Treves, we 
must not pretend to be shocked at any outbreak of human folly even 
in our own times, and at our own doors; but such a story as this gives 
the reader but & poor opinion of the honesty of the French clergy, or of 
the intelligence of the French laity. When this subject was spoken of 
before in these columes it was hinted that the whole wretched imposture 
was & mere scheme for obtaining money ; and such is no doubt the true 
interpretation. But there would be motive enough, even if we suppose 
that the French clergy merely wished, in the most general way, to add 
strength to the faith of their followers. Of course it is a great thing 
when a divine being steps down to a fountain whenever she is wanted 
to bear direct or indirect testimony to the truth of a particular form of 
belief. It would be trifling with the patience of any man of ordinary 
understanding to make such folly the subject of serious argument. 
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with the country-side, and was subsequently improved by the priests, 
matters but little. Ifthe Virgin Mary had wished to break Frenchmen 
of the habit of profane swearing, she would have put her purpose in 
execution before the middie of the nineteenth century. — Times, 6th ult, 
— io 


BRITISH LECTURES ON CUBA. 


Among our foreign extracts, this morning, will be found an article 
from the London Times, in which the conduct of the Cuban authorities 
in searching American vessels and in refusing admission to the Cres. 

cent City, unless she will dismiss one of her subordinate officers, ig 

elaborately vindicated, and the United States are menaced with the 
displeasure of the European powers, for their designs of aggression 
upon the possessions of the Spanish crown. The article is admirably 
adapted to defeat the object at which it aims. The T'imes seems very 
slow in recognizing what is, nevertheless, the fact, that the surest way 

to — the annexation of Cuba to the United States, is for Evgland 
and France to combine to forbid it. It may indicate a lamentable lack 
of prudence on the part of the American people.—and a strange insen- 

sibility to threats of coercion, and to the power of putting them in 

force ;—but it is undoubtedly true that they will very reluctantly be 
bullied by those powers even into doing right. A full-blooded Demo- 
cracy, like that of the United States, is not especiaily sensitive to fear, 
—while it is apt to be somewhat suspicious as to the motives which 

prompt this intermeddling of England in the affairs of the Western 
Continent. 

Perhaps the Times may remember io what passion the advocates 
of Texan annexation appealed with most success, for the final consum- 
mation of that great step. After the value of Texas and the wishes 
of her people, had been a urged as motives for admitting her into 
the Union, without producing any very marked effect upon the public 
mind, Mr. Calhoun and his friends presented the consideration that 
England would negotiate an alliance with Texas if we did not. A 
more unfounded argument, probably, was aever urged for a great pub- 
lic act; and certainly none was ever pressed with more effect. It was 
precisely what was needed as a spur to the flagging sensibilities of the 
people. They were comparatively indifferent to the motives of inter- 
est and national aggrandizement upon which the case had previously 
been made to turn: but all these were roused into full activity by the 
suspicion that England was seeking to limit our growth, and fix bounds 
to our increasing power, by acquiring Texas as a barrier against our 
Southward progress. 

The lessons of experience are of little worth, if so apt a scholar as 
the Times can learn no wisdom from these recollections. It must be 
especially dull if it has failed hitherto to perceive that jealousy of 
England,—the apprehension that she may acquire Cubaas a point from 
which to hold in check the American power,—is, at this moment, with 
the great mass of the American people, the strongest motive for desir- 
ing its transfer to our jurisdiction. And it cannot need to be told that 
this feeling will receive tremendous stimulus from such an intervention 
of England as the Times announces. It is not easy to convince the 
people of this country, that the power which every year conquers some 
new Asiatic state and adds it to her own dominions, is likely to be a 
disinterested champion of international law ; or that her interference 
for the protection of Spain is prompted solely by charitable sympathies 
for weakness in distress. Every new demonstration against our con- 
quest of Cuba, will be received as fresh proof of her own designs. And 
all that England has to do, in order to precipitate the crisis of Cuba’s 
fate, is to make a distinct announcement that she has taken that Island 
under her own protection. 

We fear that the T'umes, and the English interest which it represents, 
are likely to suffer some little embarrassment from the success of their 
efforts in raising Gen. Pierce and the Democratic party to the ascend- 
ancy in this country. In their eagerness to secure to themselves the 
advantages of the Free Trade policy, they seem to have been blinded 
to what they were likely to get as a make weight. They apparently 
forgot that the dominant influences, in the Democratic party, are 
pledged to Cuban conquest as one of the party measures; and they 
may not have been aware that, among the malcontent population of 
that island, the triumph of Gen. Pierce was looked upon as the sure 
guarantee of speedy annexation. The T'imes must not expect to con- 
troll the party which it has done so much to build up. Its friendship 
has thrown suspicion upon that party already ; and the new Adminis- 
tration will not be unwilling, by some prompt and decisive step. to 
urge itself from the odium of being the creature and tool of Foglish 

nterests. 

There is, after all a very fair degree of prudence in this belligerent 
fulmination of the Times. It says very little of the intentions of Eng- 
‘and in this matter. It speaks with becoming reserve upon that poiat, 
pleading ignorance of the sentiments and dispositions of the English 
Government in regard to it. But it menaces us largely with the 
hostility of France,—dwelling upon the secret thoughts and purposes 
of Louis Nepoleon, and pointing out the precise manner in which a 
war with the United States for the protection of Spain, would 
aid his designs and promote the stability of his imperial throne. 
We must doubt the authority of the 7'imes to speak thus authorita- 
tively for the ruler of France. Its past relations with that Sovereign do 
not warrant the confidence it affects. And its claim to so much better 
knowledge of his wishes and intentions than it professes of those of its 
own Government, is so contrary to the probabilities of the case, as to 
throw very considerable doubt over its pretensions in this regard. 

We have not the slightest apprehension that either England or 
France will interfere by force to rescue Cuba from the United States. 
Both those countries would inevitably lose ten-fold more by war than 
they could possibly lose from the annexation of Cuba to the Uuited 
States. A war between England and America would put a stop, not 
only to free trade, but to a// trade,—would deprive Great Britain of her 
best market for her manufactured goods,—would thus throw hundreds 
of thousands of her labouring classes out of employment,—raise the 
cost of living to the millions of her poorer classes,—give Ireland the 
‘*‘ opportunity” she has long desired,—forfeit Canada and her other 
North American colonies,—and arouse a domestic discontent which 
would speedily grow up into her most formidable foe. Is she likely to 
encounter all these chances of disaster, simply to perpetuate the tyran- 
ny of Spain over an island—the most fertile on earth—which it is 
rapidly reducing to a state of abject and deplorable misery? And 
what has France to gain by a war with the United States, in defence 
of Cuba? Her army would scarcely expect to reap laurels upon our 
shores ; she could make no conquests ; the national thirst for glory 
would seek gratification in vain ; while a war waged with this Republic 
to sustain one of the most hoary and decrepid of the monarchies of Eu- 
rope, would arouse instincts and impulses in the French heart with 
which Louis Napoleon will find it wise not to tamper. 

The Times commits a grave error in addressing menaces to the 
American people upon this subject, or any other Its lectures upon 
morality and the laws of nations,—its homilies against ambition, and 
lofty warnings against the national lust of territorial extension,—are at 
the least, innocuous. But when backed by threats, they cease to be 
food for a sober mirth, and provoke sentiments less respectful and a 
good deal less safe.—V, Y. Daily Times, \Vov. 12 

—_—a————— 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CHINA CuipreRs.—The Chrysolite, Cap- 
tain Enright, of 440 tons, arrived here last night with the first cargo of 
new teas from Canton, the bulk of which has already been disposed of, 
and was in the course of being ianded this afternoon. For the last few 
seasons there has been great competition on the part of the China mer- 
chants to get home the first cargoes of teas, and with this view they 
have generally chartered some of the American clippers, for which 
high rates of freight’ have been ly To meet this competition by 
British vessels, the Chrysolite and Stornoway were builtin Aberdeen, 
the former owned in Liverpool and the latter in London, and they 
have acquitted themselves well, for they have carried the flag trium- 
phantly ever since they were launched. We do not mean that ree 4 
have made the shortest passages in the year, for the season at whic 
they leave China forbids it, but they have been the first arrivals at 
their respective ports with the new teas, though some American 4 
pers have left at about the same time. As the season advances the 
winds become favourable, and vessels sailing later have made better 
runs. In the present instance the Chrysolite, Stornoway, Racehorse, 
and Surprise were the competitors for the deliveries of the first car- 
goes, the two latter Jbeing Americans. The Stornoway aud en ahond 
are bound to London, and the Racehorse to Liverpool. The Chrysolite 
sailed 9th of July, the Stornoway 10th, the Racehorse 15th, and fons 
prise 17th of July. It will thus be seen that the Clirysolite was Ure 
to get away, and the first to reach her destination, but itcannot ye ed 
said that she has beaten the American clippers, though she has ag 
before them, their respective passages having yet to be shown. 





the chief desire of each of the shippers being to get their teas first to 








Whether the wretched children were deceived by a got-up apparition, 
or whether they really brought home a cock-an -bull story which took 


market, the Chrysolite has thus won the race. She left Whampoa om 
the 9th of J uly. 08 9 p.m., the Stornoway at 5 the following mornipgs 
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bat the latter being towed out about 30 milesfurther than the C/ryso- 
dite, the start was as nearly equal as possible. When a few days out 
they fell in with each other, and were, more or less, in company for 45 
days, when they parted off Cape Recife (Algoa Bay). The Stornoway 
having stood in for the land, and the Chr ysolize out to sea, & gale from 
the 8. W. coming on gave the latter a more weatherly position. The 
Chrysolite passed Anjeer on the 8th of August, was off Algo Bay on 
the Ist of September, signalled to the telegraphic station at St. Helena 
on the I6th of September, inquiring if the Stornoway had passed, and 
received a reply in the negative, and ran to the northward of the line 
in 76 days. Since then she has met with light and contrary winds. 
The Surprise passed Anjeer on the 18th of August, taking two days 
more than the Chrysolite to beat down the China Sea. Of the Racehorse 
nothing has been heard since she sailed. ——The Stornoway subsequent- 
ly arrived off Dover in 107 days.—Liverpool Albion 25th ult. 





How Hor Gama.inG 1s Practisen.—Throughout the year wagers 
are extensively laid in the counties of Kent and Sussex (out particu- 
larly in the former) upon the amount of duty annually declared by the 
Excise in respect of all the hops gathered throughout the country.— 
Long before anything like data whereon to found a calculation can be 
obtained, large sums are staked upon the result of the crop. In Can- 
terbury, Rochester, and Maidstone are the Kentish ‘ Tattersall’s,” 
which, together with a few of the ancient inns in Southwark (where 
the hop factors live, and hold their pen al market), comprise the 
head-quarters for hop betting. On the publication of the duty many 
thousands of pounds change Reeds, and every possible scheme is resort- 
ed to throughout the summer to procure the latest intelligence of the 
condition of the plant in the chief districts, so as to enable the more 
wary to increase their stakes or “hedge,” as the case may be The 
system is to give what is called a *‘ scope,” the extent of which depends 
upon the time of year. In the winter quarter the betting man will 

haps give a‘‘ scope” of some £20,000, that is to say, will bet that 
is adversary will not guess the amount of duty to be paid within that 
amount. But as the year advances and the hop escapes the dangers that 
beset its progress, the scope is reduced. Clerks in the accountant’s 
department of Inland Revenue are much sought after, and the slight- 
est hint greedily devoured as to the gross quantity of hops weighed, 
which certain men pretend to know in much the same way as sporting 
phets boast of their “‘ office” or “‘ tip” for the Derby. The period 
| a the picking and the declaration of duty is usually a full month 
of excitement to the parties wagering; the duty is known about the 
end of October. Last year it was issued on the 2d of November. The 
resent is considered an unusually good season, and the amount of duty 
is anxiously looked for.—Kentish Gazette. 





Roman CATHOLIC PENALTY FOR READING THE Brsie.—We are 
gladto learn that the case of Francesco Madiai and his wife has excited 
no small amount of attention and commiseration in Europe. This 
humble couple has been sentenced by the Tuscan courts to an impris- 
onment of above four years for no other offence than that of possessing 
and reading the Holy Scriptures and the English Book of Common 
Prayer ; and, jncredible as it may sound, there is at least one person in 
Ireland—Mr. Lucas, M.P., and propietor of the Tab/et—who thinks 
that the Tuscan authorities acted quite right ia thus punishing such 
@‘‘crime.” The Protestant states of Europe, however, are of a differ- 
ent opinion, and powerful efforts have been made by them to induce 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany tocommute or remit the atrocious sentence. 
The Government of Lord J. Russell and that of the Earl of Derby have 
both exerted themselves in the same direction; Prussia, also, has been 

articularly earnest and active; and all the other Protestant states 
i joined in a protest against the application of penal laws and fero- 
cious punishments to the faith of the Bible. These efforts, we are sorry 
to say, have been quite unsuccessful, probably owing to the fact that the 
religious bigotry of the Duke is quickened and darkened by political 
reminiscences, and by apprehensions that the spread of religious free- 
dom would give birth to aspirations after civil liberty. Nevertheless, 
enother effort on behalf of the Madiais is to be made. A deputation 
from the Protestantsof Great Britain, France, Switzerland, and South- 
ern Germany are about to wait upon the Grand Duke, in the hope that 
they shall be able to induce him to pardon the two poor offending crea- 
tures who have dared to read the Word of God in private. Lord Roden, 
Lord Cavan, and Capt Trotter are at the head of the deputation nomi- 
mated by a society called the Protestant Alliance. i 





Tue Exopus or THE Bar.—The exodus of Ireland to America, and 
ef England to Australia, is rivalled by the exodus of the bar from the 
temple. You cannot pass through that region at any hour but you will 
meet laden porters going out of it, or see suspicious vehicles at doors 
receiving piles of dusty lumber and mountains of mouldy bocks. The 
bar is migrating—some to dig gold or to keep astore in the land of 
wealth ; others to follow some more hopeful calling at home; but the 
majority to the provinces, anticipating the localisation of law and better 
chances for themselves in the local courts. Soon the bar that hitherto 
has been centralised in London will be scattered over the whole face of 
the country. At any other season than this, when so many questions 
of practical law are claiming attention, it would have been a curious 
and interesting subject for speculation what wi!l be the consequence of 
this great change to the bar itself, to the profession generally, and to 
the public. For our own part, we believe that it will be equally inju- 
rious toall. The bar never can be again what it has been, and we 
have little doubt that in no long time its entire functions will be 
changed, and it will take a different status. But while lamenting such 
@ catastrophe, we must admit that it was inevitable. It has been the 
result of other great social changes. Society has advanced farther 
than the lawyers, and is now running over them. The functions of an 
attorney are a necessity that rather increases than diminishes; but 
those of the barrister, except as an advocate, are not necessary, and 
therefore society is striving to do without him. If this is the true the- 
ory of the decline of the bar, we fear that it will not be stayed by a 
Bight to the provinces.—Law Times. 





TomiInTouL.—It is a fact pretty generally known in this district 
that the grass which grows inthe neighbourhood of Loch Avon proves 
fatal to the lives of nearly all the horses that partake of it; but it is 
not so generally known in what the properties of the grass we refer to 
differ from those of other grasses elsewhere—in other words, what is the 
cause of its producing death Were it necessary, many instances 
could be given to show its poisonous properties. For the present we 
shall content ourselves by referring to one which can be attested by a 
very respectable and influential person belonging to the neighbourhood. 
Some years ago, the gentlemen we refer to, being visited by a few ac- 
quaintances was anxious to show them the romantic scenery which sur- 
rounds Loch Avon. A fine day was selected, horses were provided, 
and at an early hour in the morning, off the whole of the party set for 
the desired spot, which, in the course of time, they safely reached. 
Forgetting the singular and dangerous nature of the grass, the horses 
were allowed to partake freely of it. No bad effects were visible till 
the party commenced their homeward journey, when two of the horses 
began to stagger very mush, and in the course of a very short time, 
altogether lost the power of their legs. The rest of the horses were 
similarly effected, but not to the same extent. After some delay, the 
—— of the whole of the horses improved very much, and their 
riders managed to get them some distance towards home. Subsequent- 
ly, however, the twothat were worst relapsed into their former state, 
and in a very short time ceased to exist. The rest, though often near 
death, after many struggles, were got home, and recovered. So noto- 
rious is now this property of the grass that no sportsman will, within 
a few miles of the place, keep a register.—Banffshire Journal, 





MarriAGE oF A Deceasep Wire’s Sisrer.—Amongst the various 
expedients to which parties desirous of contracting this sort of alliance 
are having recourse, the one most in favour is that of tying the nuptial 
bonds in Denmark, where the facilities are greatest. A trifling impedi- 
ment, however, stands in the way of candidates for hymenial honours. 
They must be provided with certificates of having been vaccinated, or 
the ceremony cannot be performed ; such is the Danish law. Now, to 
the majority of middle-aged gentlemen and ladies, whose boyhood was 
apent in good old times before vaccinations came into fashion, the ob- 
taining of this certificate is impossible except they, in anticipation of 
the difficulty that will hereafter await them, cause the operation to be 
renewed. Some of the knowing ones, duly admonished of the necessi- 
ty, make the necessary provision; but a far greater number, on their 
arrival in Denmark, learn for the first time the conditions on which 
alone they can be united, and submit to the operation on the spot, 
thus furnishing an interesting case of ardent lovers bleeding for each 
ather’s sake. 





InrerestinG Revics.—The identical pulpit in which Geo. Whitfield 
preached his powerful sermons in England, wag brought over to this 


country a few days ago, and is now deposited at the Tract House, in 
the rooms of the City Tract Society. It is about six feet high, nearly 
square at the top, and is a light framework of hard wood ; so as to be 
easily removed from one place to another, and stationed in the open 
air. It is easily put in a compact form by the operation of hinges, 
and held together by iron hooks. It was sent here by Mr. Geo. C. 
Smith of England.—In another part of the Tract Society's building, is 
the chair once occupied by the “ Dairyman’s Daughter” and the 
“Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,” who form the subjects of interesting 
narratives, widely known.—Journal of Commerce 





A Goop Precevent.—An important decision, upon a point never 
before settled in England, was given in the County Court of Yorkshire, 
held in this town yesterday, (20th ult.) before Mr. Thompson, the de- 
puty judge. The Plaintiff was Mr. Raikes, the banker, and the defen- 
dants were the York and North Midland Railway Company, one of 
whose trains being a “ heavy” one—that is, unfisually full of passen- 
gers—had arrived at Milford Junction half an hour too late for the 
Great Northern quick train for London. The jury gave £5 damages. 
—Hull Packet. 





Pouiticau On Dir.—It is said that the Earl of Derby is about to 
issue cards to the leading members of his party, for a grand dinner on 
the 3d of next month, being the eve of the opening of parliament. The 
 eamy al dish at this entertainment will, we understand, consist of a 
arge humble pie, which the guests will partake of previously to re- 
nouncing protection, and making amends to the memory of Sir Robert 
Peel.—Punch. 
Goup.—The present production of gold in New South Wales is at 
the rate of £100,000 per month, or £1,200,000 per annum, and that 
of Victoria from £3,500,000 to £4,000,000 per annum say in both colo- 
nies, about £5,000,000 per annum. Nearly the whole of this product 
is sent to Great Britain, and at a 4 per cent. yields a gross annual 
amount for freightage of £25,000.— Australian Gazette. 























MR. DEMPSTER'S 
SECOND ORIGINAL BALLAD ENTERTAINMENT, 
AT THE TABERNACLE, 
On Monday Evening, November 15h, will include the following Songs 


‘Let us Love One Another;” ‘‘ Evening Song;” ‘‘A Man’s a Man for a’ that; ‘‘Oh! 
happy was the gloaming ;” ‘“‘ Mary of Castle Carey ;” ‘‘The Dying Child;” * The Maid of 
Dee;” “My Boy Tammy;’ “Oh! poortith Cauld;” “Highland Mary;” ‘“‘The May 
Queen.” In three parts. Tickets 50 cts. 


To commence at 8 o’clock. Nov. 13—It. 








Died, on the 6th of November, at the residence of her brother, Dr. Caldwell, 
No. 104 Spring street, Mrs. Ross, widow of the late G. M. Ross, of Quebec, Ca- 
nada. 








To SusscrigeRst~—Mr. Nimmo in Canada, and Mr. 8. Townsend, Junr., in the 
Lower Provinces, are on cullecting tours for this office. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 a 110 1-4. 


GENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1862. 


























By the steam-propeller Glasgow from the Clyde, by the Humbolt 
from Havre and Southampton, and by the Canada from Liverpool, 
partly by mail and partly by telegraph, we are posted up with another 
week’s European news. And again there are no political facts of im- 
portance to be noted, although reports as to the future course of 
events become more lively as the session of Parliament draws near. 
Not to speak of the natural curiosity with which the intentions of our 
taciturn Ministry are awaited, there is considerable speculation afloat 
as to the position which Lord Palmerston will assume. His rumoured 
negotiations with the Earl of Derby (to which we made brief allusion 
last week) acquire a greater degree of probability, when we find that 
doubts as to his support of, or opposition to the Government are ex- 
pressed in the journal commonly said to be under his own controul. 
Undoubtedly there must be much mutual concession and not a little 
sponging out of past reminiscences, ere the Tory chieftain and the pet 
of the Liberals could consent to sit at the same Council board : but we 
are often told that Time works wonders ; and assuredly it never works 
more rapidly than in the case of political leaders. How far these insin- 
uations may be true, we have no means of knowing, and shall not pre- 
sume to guess. Nor need the public remain long in doubt, since the 
directness of questioning that prevails in the House of Commons, when 
personal matters are under consideration, will soon compel the late 
Foreign Secretary to define his position, or will leave room for reason- 
able inferences, if he refuse to do so. In the mean time, Cabinet Coun- 
cils have been frequent and somewhat protracted. 

Thursday next, the 18th inst., has been appointed for the Duke of 
Wellington’s funeral; and already the preparatory details occupy 
much space in newspaper columns. The variations from those which 
we re-printed on Saturday last are so trifling, that we shall not now 
recapitulate them. It should be observed however that, although 
courtly etiquette forbids the Sovereign to follow to the tomb the re- 
mains of her most faithful and best-beloved subject, Queen Victoria 
will testify her feelings by a state visit to Chelsea Hospital, where the 
coffin of the great Duke will be pompously displayed. Prince Albert 
will be the Chief Mourner at St. Paul’s Cathedral. Deputations from 
the armies of Russia, Prussia, Austria, Spain and Portugal, will also 
take part in the august ceremony.—We are the more inclined not to 
dwell further upon this topic to-day, because we have yet to say a word 
on it, in connection with our fellow countrymen’s commemoration of it 
here in New York, and because we have devoted much more than our 
usual space elsewhere to the record of the Duke’s great deeds, in order 
to bring to a close that eloquent and complete memoir which we have 
lately from week to week been republishing. 

In view of the immense activity prevailing in the French naval ar- 
senals—a curious corollary on the peaceful Empire proclaimed so 
lately at Bordeaux—our own Admiralty, we are glad to perceive, is 
strengthening that great arm of our defence, that may be needed wheu 
we least expect it. A ministerial journal announces that ten line-of- 
battle ships, now on the stocks or ordered to be built, are to be fitted 
with powerful screw propellers. France under its new régime must 
be watched with unceasing vigilance by those to whose keeping the 


but apprehension of failure will prevent the self- willed Louis N apoleon 
from attempting, sooner or later, the project before which even the 
genius of his uncle recoiled. Or he may perchance, and events point 
that way, look to the East for the fulfilment of what he calls his mis- 
sion. The pesition and strength of the British fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean is always perfectly well known; not so would be the character 
and purposes of an armament that might be assembled or fitted at 
Toulon. Without pursuing this vague train of thought, it may be suf- 
ficient to predict that whenever the reserved and resolute man, who 
now lords it over France, shall feel himself sufficiently strong to work 
out his destiny, we shall hear stirring news from the “‘ French Lake.” 

The Easi, by the way, has furnished more than its usual quota of 
interest lately both to London and Paris. Loans and Stock- Exchange 


movements seldom come within our ken, for which reason nothing has 
hitherto been said of a loan lately negotiated on behalf of the Bank of 
Constantinople and guaranteed by the Turkish Government. It was 
taken up by capitalists and rose rapidly to a premium ; but unluckily 
the Sultan changed his mind, or his ministry, or both, and repudiation 





at head-quarters was announced. Dire was the alarm, and great the 








welfare of Great Britain is committed, since assuredly nothing on earth | 





indignation expressed. The first instalment had been paid over, aud 
was of eourse to be repaid ; but the jobbers at a premium have cried out 
lustily that they must not be saddled with a loss, because the Sublime 
Porte has been fickle. How the French Minister at Constantinople de- 
manded justice for the Paris bankers, how the Russian Minister fo- 
mented the trouble, how the London Times published leading articles 
on the subject, and how the Turkish loan panic became a nine-day’s 
wonder, Wo want reom to tell. The affair too at Constantinople has 
been mixed up by those busy gentlemen, the resident Ambassadors, 
with French pretensions to exclusive privileges in Palestine on behalf 
of the Roman Catholic Church, these being again opposed by Russian 
influence, as militating against the Greek priestly rights. Add to this 
the inherent weakness of the Turkish Government, and the incessant 
menaces, cajoleries, and manceuvres brought to bear upon it by the 
leading European powers, and the whole offers a fitting subject for 
lengthened investigation. Being, however, restricted to paragraphs, 
we have but to say that the latest accounts report the panic as subsid- 
ing, which means that the alarmed stock-jobbers will be reimbursed, 
and left at liberty to begin again the pernicious system of ministering 
to the wants of decrepit, extravagant, or faithless governments. 
Though we may becontradicted by manya wealthy man in Wall Street, 
we cannot shake off the impression that public morality is at a low ebb 
even under a high state of civilization, when borrowers ani lenders 
are enabled to transact business together so often and so readily, un- 
der circumstances that may well be called suspicious, and then are 
permitted to convert their bad bargains into national affairs. 

Having in our brief summary progressed so far Eastward as the 
Bosphorus, we may as well run down a few thousand miles farther, 
bearing well to the Southward, and pausing fora moment in the Bur- 
man Empire. There we are glad to find that General Godwin has been 
roused from his lethargy, and has moved upwards from Rangoon to 
Prome, the steamers carrying one Brigade of the British army and re- 
turning immediately for a second. The enemy had, however, burned 
the town, and retreated to the high ground in the neighbourhood, so ag 
to be out the reach of our artillery. The Burmese forces are not 
thought to be formidable, and an early advance_upon Ava and a speedy 
close of the war are confidently predicted. The settlement of the 
little bill of costs will remain, for which, annexation of territory will 
probably afford the readiest means. 











Having already alluded to our dearly-beloved friend Louis Napoleon, 
we shall not waste many more words upon him, although his undoubted 
influence upon the politics of Europe will prevent our passing him over 
in silent contempt. The Empire of course, with all its contingencies, 
is still the prominent theme, as it will be until its proclamation ; and 
the manner in which it isnow said that the question will be submitted to 
the nation is entirely characteristic of the nation’s master. The subjects 
of hereditary despotic power may sometimes console themselves with the 
hope, that if their burden be heavy, a change of person may work to 
their advantage. Ifthe Emperor be severe, his heir may be kindly.— 
But Louis Napoleon in his intense selfishness and utter disregard of 
that family claim which he so ostentatiously puts forward, is it seems 
to have the Empire made hereditary in his >wn direct male line, but 
failing his male issue is to have the right of naming his successor ! 
The modesty of the proposal, the fresh stimulus which it will offer to 
obsequiousness, and the debased condition of the people who can blind- 
ly put on such a yoke, need not be pointed out.—Again, there is talk 
of a large reduction of the army, even to the amount of fifty or a hun- 
dred thousand men. This would read well in the eyes of Europe; but 
the truth is that his idea is to disband or reduce many regiments of the 
line for which recruits are easily procured, and at the same time to 
keep the oflicers in pay ; strengthen, foster, and train his cavalry, ar- 
tillery, and riflemen, who compose the flower of his forces ; and even to 
organize fresh troops of the Municipal Guard, who are equally efficient 
as soldiers or as policemen. As usual, one thing is announced, whilst 
another is intended.—Amongst minor Parisian items, we observe that 
Abd-el-Kader has arrived in the Capital where he will probably become 
the lion of the moment, such as the Dey of Algiers was in 1830,— 
Mademoiselle Rachel, of tragic celebrity, who as the Goddess of Liber- 
ty sang the Marseillaise on the stage of the Théatre Francais in 1848, 
has condescended to recite in the same place a twaddling and syco- 
phantic ode to the Prince President; on this occasion she enacted the 
Muse of History!—The Pope still declines going to Paris, to perform 
the coronation ceremonies. He is wise, for once. 

The liberality of the Rev. Dr. Hawks, in offering (since we last 
wrote) the use of Calvary Church for a religious service in memory of 
the late Duke of Wellington, has been generally acknowledged and 
welcomed by the Press. We desire therefore to notify the British resi- 
dents of New York and its vicinity, that on the evening of Thursday 
next, being the day appointed for the funeral in London, the contem- 
plated service will be performed ; and we need scarcely add our expect 
ation that the sacred edifice will be crowded on the occasion. The Com- 
mittee to whom the arrangements have been entrusted will hereafter 
advertise such of them as it may be desirable to make public. We 
have reason to expect that the Right Rev. Bishop Wainwright and the 
Rev. Dr. Hawks will take part in the services. The funeral sermon 
will be delivered by the Rev. Francis Vinton, D. D. A requiem and 
appropriate anthems will be chaunted by the Choir, which will be pro- 
bably increased by some valuable additions, and in short every effort 
will be made to testify with fitting solemnity how the British Empire 
mourns its loss. 








Previously to the adjournment of the Canadian Legislature from 
Wednesday last to the 14th of February, the old and sore subject of 
the Rebellion Losses bill was revived for a moment, then hushed up and 
put out of sight, by the rapid passage of a new bill rendered necessary 
to enable the Commissioners to carry out the provisions of the old one. 
An ineffectual attempt was made to postpone this step until the re-as- 
sembling of Parliament; but Mr. Hincks’ apparent fear of renewed 
agitation prevailed, and our indignant friends must submit with what 
grace they may.—We are glad to find that in the two or three places 
in Canada where the presence of the Cholera is announced, it does not 
assume an alarming aspect; ay, we are right glad, although the grati- 
fying fact raises another smile on the cheeks of those who libellously 
affirm, that certain Legislators recently went their ways under fear of 
its prevalence or virulence.—By the by, is the appointment of St. Valen- 
tine’s Day for the next meeting supposed to indicate any Ministerial in- 
tention of selecting new mates ? 





Trinity Church in this city witnessed on Wednesday an impressive and 
solemn scene—the consecration of the Right Revd. Jonathan M. Wain- 
wright, D.D. and D.C.L., recently elected Provisional Bishop of the 
Diocese of New York. Nine or ten Bishops of the American Episcopal 
Church and at least one hundred and fifty of its Clergy assisted; but 
that which gave peculiar interest to the occasion, regarded from an 
English point of view, was the presence and co-operation of the Right 
Rev. Dr. Fulford, Lord Bishop of Montreal, in which we recognise @ 
spirit of harmony and good-will between the Episcopal Establishments 
of the two countries, that we trust may symbolize a long-enduring 
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amity betweentheir respective inhabitants. It has been remarked that 
in taking this step, Dr. Fulford has transgressed one of the canons of 
our Church. So be it; we admire his boldness, if he has really emanci- 
pated himself from s narrow and unpr: fitable obligation.—The golden 
salver presented by the University of Oxford to the American Episco- 
pal Church was used for the first time on this occasion.—To report the 
ceremonies at length is beyond our power. 





The affair of the Crescent City remains in statu guo. The vessel 
has been at Havannah and has there landed her mail and passengers, 
notwithstanding the continued presence on board of that redoubtable 
individual, Mr. William Smith, the Purser. An intimation was, how- 
ever, conveyed to Capt. Davenport, the successor of Capt. Porter, to the 
effect that hereafter such favour would not be accorded. We trust 
that the Captain General will execute his threat of exeluding the ves- 
sel, whose owners persevere in sending her thither with an obnoxious 
person on board. The Cuban authorities have undoubtedly internatlon- 
al law on their side; but the contest becomes ridiculous, when they 
give way at the moment of collision. The London Times has profited 
by the occasion to read Americans a lecture upon the subject; by way 
of variety, however, we reprint above an American reply to it, in pre- 
ference to quoting the original article. 

Sir Charles Grey must have resigned, or have been recalled from 
his post of Governor of Jamaica, inasmuch as we find the nam: of his 
successor announced in London journals, although subsequently with- 
drawn. We allude to Major Beresford, M. P., the Secretary at War.— 
It is recorded, but not officially, that Mr. Keate, now civil commission- 
erof the Seychelles Islands, is promoted to the governorship of Gre- 
nada, West Indies. 





Two favourite English authors, whose movements interest a large 
circle of admirers, may be coupled in one paragraph. Mr. Thackeray 
is by this time in Boston. Mr. Macaulay’s health has so decidedly im- 
proved, that he lately informed his Edinburgh constituents that they 
might expect him to pay them his long-promised visit. 

New York will put on the semblance of mourning on Tuesday, in 
honour of the great American statesman, recently deceased. A funeral 
procession will take place, and all the insignia of public grief will be 
displayed. The memory of Daniel Webster will be duly and reverently 
honoured. 





GLEANINGS. 


Mr. Baring. M.P. did not sail for Liverpool last week, although his 
mame was in the list of the Europa’s passengers. We regret to find 
that he was detained here by indisposition. His departure is expected 
to take place this day.——This is the age of monuments. One is eon. 
templated as a memorial to William Wordsworth, in the church 
now re-building at Cockermouth. It is the place of his birth, and 
where he received the first elements of his education in the endowed 
school adjoining to the churchyard.——The Revd. Dr Hawks, says the 
Albany Register, declines the Episcopate of Rhode Island.——A Lon- 
don bookseller thus advertises a collection of ‘* Occult Works-” Just 
published, a Catalogne of a singularly curious Collection of 600 Works 
on Alchemy, Astrology, Magic, Necromancy, Sorcery and Witchcraft, 
Diabolical-Possession and Exorcism, Geomancy, Chiromancy, Physiog- 
nomy and Metoposcopy, the Cabbala, the Rosicrucian Doctrine, Free- 
masonry and Mystics, &c will be sent post free on receipt of six penny 
Stamps.—— President Sparks of Harvard College, is about to resign 
his connection with that University.——There was much said before 
the election about “Irishmen” and “‘Germans,” Now, they are all 
«“ Paddies” and ‘*‘ Dutchmen.”——The Scientific American states that 
among the articles to be taken out by the Expedition to Japan ore the 
following. A locomotive and ten miles of railroad iron ; a telegraphic 
apparatus, with wire sufficient to lead from the Emperor’s palace to 
one of the principal towns; an apparatus for taking daguerreotypes; a 
magnificent barge for the Emperor, and some fifty boxes of domestic 
goods of all descriptions ——The Bar of Lower Canada recently gave 
a dinner to the Bar of Upper Canada; this has been called in print the 
largest public dinner ever given in Quebec.——A public meeting has 
been held in the Town-hall, Dundee, for the purpose of presenting 
George Duncan, Esq., M P., with the sum of £1,000 and a piece of 
plate, obtained by general subscription, in testimony of the valuable 
services he has rendered the community during the eleven years he has 
represented their interests in Parliament.——Curious sometimes is the 
language of critics and reporters. One of our city contemporaries, 
speaking of the attendance at an entertainment, says ‘every night it 
is witnessed with delight by very fashionable and highly respectable 
audiences.” What a nice distinction!——Her Majesty’s steamer Dido 
struck on a reef in entering the harbour Tahiti on the 23rd of July. 
and carried away part of her false keel, &c. She was under orders to 
roceed direct to England for repairs. ——The ship John Rutledge, Capt. 
Wambersie was recently cleared at the Charleston custom houce 
for Liverpool, with 159 bales sea island and 3542 do Upland cotton 
weighing 1,472,895 lbs and the whole valued at $159,161.-——A letter 
from Munich says: ‘‘ An immense work has just been finished here. 
being a series of 39 large frescoes, executed by M. Hess, in the arcades 
of the garden of the palace, and representing all the most remarkable 
events of the long struggle for Greek freedom, from the time when 
Rhigas excited the Greeks by his songs to the landing of King Otho at 
the Pirwus.”——Dean Swift, on being asked what he thought the easiest 
and yet most difficult thing a man could do, replied, ‘- To bolt a door.” 
——The project for establishing a “ Peel park” at Bolton has been 
abandoned from want of adequate support.——NSir Jas. Brooke had lately 
& narrow escape from accident or death. He was proceeding frem the 
railroad to Lord Ellesmere’s seat, in a one-horsed carriage, when the 
animal took fright and went through a series of catastrophes too long 
to detail. Fortunately the damage to the carriage and to one of the 
rk gates was the total of the mischief done.——In the year 1851, 
uring which 7,900,000 passengers (nearly one-third of the population 
of England) travellec on the London and North-western railway, only 
one individual met his death ——We understand that her Majesty and 
the Prince Consort, soon after the meeting of the new Parliament, will 
proceed to Osborne House, Isle of Wight, until shortly before the Christ - 
mas holidays. The youthful heir-apparent’s birth-day was to be cele- 
brated on the 9th inst., when he would have completed his 11th 
year.—-Cortez in a letter to Charles V., in illustratioa of the advan- 
ced state of society among the Indians of Mexico says that “they begged 
in the streets like civilized people.” ——Imposing inscriptions catch the 
eye. At a Chemist’s up town we lately noticed, “* Pharmaccutist ; Pro- 
ional entrance round the corner.”——Mr. Roberts, the coloured 
President of the Republic of Liberia, who has been on a visit to Eng- 
land, is about to return to his government. He will embark in H.M 
steam vessel Dee, and will proceed to Monrovia, on the coast of Africa. 
—tThe Queen has been pleased to grant a yearly pension of £75 to 
Dr. Charles Richardson, ‘‘ in consideration of his services to literature 
as the author ofa new dictionary of English language.”——The Mi- 
chaelmas sessions in Hull were rendered noticeable by the circumstance 
of Samuel Warren, Esq., Q.C and ¥.R,S. (and celebrated in literature 
as the author of “Ten Thousand a Year” and the “ Diary of a Late 
Physician”) taking the oaths and his seat in his capacity as recorder. 
——A Philadelphian Judge and punster, having observed to another 
judge on the bench that one of the witnesses had a vegetable head, 
** How 80?” was the inquiry. ‘* He has carroty hair, reddish cheeks, 
& turnip bose, and a sage look.”,——In the House of Lords, the Mar- 
quis of Bath and the Earl of Donoughmore have been elected to move 
and second the address ——The celebrated daughter of General Rosas 
was recently married at Southampton to a Spaniard ——A London 
weekly paper Says :—* We learn from an authority on which we can 
rely that early in the ensuing session of parliament a bill will be intro- 
duced by the ministry for the purpose of restraining the interference of 
Romar catholic priests at elections. In carrying out the plan for im- 
oa line of battle ships, the Royal Albert is to be lengthened 35 
eet and fitted with engines of 1,000 horse power. She will carry 130 
guns and be of 4,100 tons burden ——The Hon. Hugh Cholmondeley, 
rother of Lord Delamere, has been gazetted colonel of the regiment 





of royal Cheshire militia ——The Duke of Terceira, with an aide-de- 








camp, and several staff officers had arrived at Southampton in the 
steamship Tagus, deputed by the Portuguese government to be present 
at the funeral of the Duke of Wellington ——Letters from St. Peters- 
burg, dated Oct. 16, report that cold weather had suddenly set in, and 
snow had fallen. ——Last week, says the London News of October 27, 
the Births of 796 boys, and 771 girls, in all 1567 children, were regis- 
tered in London. The average number in seven corresponding weeks of 
the years 1845-51 was 1376.—-Omnibuses are about to be started inVal- 
paraiso. ——The Chilians are beginning to emigrate to Australia. —— 
The following words, if spelt backwards or forwards are the same, 
‘‘ Name noone man.”———Strong complaints continue to be made rela- 
tive to the treatment received by Englishmen travelling in Austria. 
It is stated that upwards of 250,000 persons have visted Ireland 
during the last year, through the cheap excursions by railway.——We 
understand that the Earl of Sefton has determined to call the Lanca- 
shire Militia out immediately, as a measure of necessary precaution. — 
Lately about two hundred Latter-day Saints, chiefly women, were 
baptised, by immersion, in the river at Egremont, near Liverpocl —— 
There is a provision in the new Militia Act to the effect that the Mili- 
tia may be billeted in the beerhouses in which soldiers may be billeted. 
——An independent chapel has just been opened at Clapham which cost 
£10,000, and is described as a beautiful example of Gothic architect- 
ure.——The Italian papers state that the Emperor of Austria will visit 
Venice and Milan during the present month, ‘in company with other 
crowned heads.” The two peers now placed at the head of the army, 
Hardinge and Somerset, have only between them two arms, the pairs 
being severed on the battle- field ——It is incontemplation by the proper 
authorities to construct a battery of guns in the immediate vicinity of 
Swansea as a defence against foreign aggression ——A letter from 
Warsaw of the 29th ult., states that the cholera had completely disap- 
as and that the persons who were under treatment have been 
cured. 
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NIBLoO’s.—The English Opera at Niblo’s is continued with a fair tide of suc- 
cess. The selection which has been made for the opening of the campaign has 
proved its suitability, in commanding large and highly gratified audiences ; and 
Madame Anna Bishop and her troupe have been nightly received with very 
hearty tokens of approval. Flotow’s opera of ‘“Martha ’’—of which we gave but 
a brief notice in our last, reserving further remarks till we should have become 
better acquainted with it, since it is impossible at once to do justice to such a com- 
position—is a highly pleasing, lively production, of which the general character 
reminds one rather of such operas of the French school as “ Le Postillon de Lon- 
jumeau,” and “ The Brewer of Preston” by Adolphe Adam, than of any others 
Without laying claim to great originality in detail, the composer is certainly en- 
titled to high praise for having worked up his materials in such a way as to give 
almost every thing the charm of novelty; and there is a vivacity and interest 
about the opera, in which the plot, the melodies, the concerted pieces, and the in 
strumentation, all act most harmoniously together. It is, moreover, a production 
which decidedly gains ground at each repetition upon your good will; for there 
is nothing in it either wearisome or out of keeping with the general intention of the 
whole ; it is a spirited mixture of fun, music, and quaint association. Some of 
the scenes are irresistably comic ; as where the maid servants announce their va" 
rious qualifications to the Judge, and also when they make an onslaught upon 
Sir Tristan. Asa large portion of the music trips along in the measure of the 
dance and is withal so pretty of its kind, we fancy that a good deal of it may find 
its way to the private circle in that form. There is not, however, much which 
can be extracted from it for the song répertoire, if we except Lyonel's ballad, 
“ From the time of earliest childhood,” and one or two others ; but the music is 
very good indeed as a whole, and the instrumentation is excellent. In the latter, 
the German science is plainly seen; but for his melodies, Flotow has laid an em- 
bargo on all lands. His countryman Schubert's serenade, for instance, furnishes 
the melody for Plunkett's song, in the first act; strains from Donizetti appear in 
the duett between Lady Harriet and Lyonel; and Moore’s trio, “ The Watch- 
man,” is plainly enough discerned in the second. This does not, however, in our 
mind, at all detract from the claims which the composition has upon our admira- 
tion. In fact we think it creditable, instead of trying to invent where there is 
perhaps nothing to be invented, to see a composer able to turn the simpler and 
more original principles to such account, as Flotow has done in this opera. In this 
favourable light we regard what some would object to as his plagiarism. 

And now—concerning the song, “ The Last Rose of Summer”—we have to ac- 
knowledge a mistake in supposing it to have been introduced by the conductor 
Mr. Bochsa, as the composer, Flotow, himself, really adapted both the words and 
the music. We have further to confess that for once we were led astray by a re- 
mark hazarded by one of our daily contemporaries, who, we fancied, might have 
had better opportunities for becoming informed about the matter. In our own 
judgment it did seem a little strange that the melody should have appeared so of- 
ten ; not that we discredited the ability of Signor Bochsa to manage the point, 
but we doubted whether he would have cared to take so great a liberty. Indeed 
we intended to have made enquiry on the subject ; but memory failed us, and our 
first impressions were set down.—The mention of M. Guidi and Mdille. Jacques 
as French, who it appears are neither of that nation, the former being Italian and 
It is due to the able and 
ubiquitous critic of the Sunday Dispatch, to say that he is the individual who 
caught us napping, aud first made these errors apparent- We must add, how- 
ever, that the abrupt way in which “The Last Rose of Summer” made its ap- 
pearance towards the end of the second act, and the absence of all preparation for 
or indication of it, either in the overture or in the preceding portion of the opera, 
might well induce the impression that the song is foreign to it, especially in any 
one leaving the house before the performance of the third act —This opera is said 
to be immensely popular at present in Germany; and itis not a little remarkable 
thata simple melody of a Western isle should be so prominently placed before a 
grave and thinking people. Not but what the same melody is beautiful and well 
worthy to be admired in itself, as most of the tunes composed to the long resound- 


the latter Gerinan, was also caused by misinformation. 


ing wire-strung harp of the ancient Irish are ; though unfortunately Father Prout’s 
verses, “ The Groves of Blarney,” where the measure is at all regular, are much 
better suited to its original character than is Moore’s elegant lyric—We had occa. 
sion in our last to speak concerning the deficiencies of M, Guidi, and may have 
done so rather too hardly, for we must acknowledge that he shows a fine mu- 
sical ear, and is effective in the concerted pieces ; but we think in undertakings of 
this sort the very best foot should always be put foremost andthatthe attemptat 
the establishment of English Opera amongst usis a matter of no small importance. 
Weare glad tosee it succeed so promisingly as it does. 


MADAME ALBonI.—This great cantatrice gave a well-attended concert at Me- 
tropolitan Hall on Tuesday evening last. We say well attended, because the 
weather was as bad as it could be, and the mere attraction of novelty is now 
past, so far as our citizens are concerned. Alboni stands alone, we might almost 
say unaided, in her unrivalled pre-eminence; but to the credit 6f the public it 
must be said, that the rich and extraordinary gifts of nature bestowed upon her, 
still seem to be as duly appreciated as ever; as hearty an enthusiasm was awa- 
kened by her on Tuesday, as on any former occasion. The novelties of the con- 
cert were Alboni’s singing of “ Pensa alla patria,” from L’ Italiana in Algieri, 
the performances of the talented little Mlle. Camille Urso (for the first time fairly 
before the public, and by which she gave much surprise and pleasure,) and that of 
Master Saar the promising young pianist. Special criticism is not called-for. 

PHILHARMONIC ConceRt.—Tbe first of the present series of these grand con- 
certs, displaying to the best advantage the whole musical ability of the city, and 
affording enjoyment in which the musical mind may stretch itself to its fullest di- 
mensions, takes place this evening at Niblo’s Saloon. We hope that neither 
weather nor other engagements will interfere; but that the attendance will be 
such as the event deserves. 





Ovaiita. 


BroapwaY THEATRE—Miss Julia Dean appeared on Monday evening in “‘ The 
Duke’s Wager,” an adaptation, by Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler, of Dumas’ “ Ma.- 
demoiselle de Belle Isle.” This piece, our readers may remember, was produced 
more than two years since at the Astor Opera House whilst under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Bass, and caused some little flutter at the t:me, from the very objec- 
tional character of its plot and incidents, and from its singularly equivocal an- 
nouncement as an original play. By re‘erringto the A/bion of May 4th, 1850, it 


Measure,” and in “ All's well that ends well.” However, “ The Duke's Wager” 
has been repeated here three nights during the week to crowded and apparently de. 
lighted houses; and we are willing to hope that this success has arisen rather from 
the excellence of the acting of the leading personages, than from any real syinpa- 
thy ina piece so thoroughly French and indelicate,x—Miss Dean’s delineation of 
Gabrielle is really a charming performance. She so completely realizes in her 
person and bearing the persecuted girl, unsophisticated yet high spirited, that she 
altogether enlists our sympathies, even at times at the expense of our judgment, 
She has vastly improved her original conception and execution of the part. Ga- 
brielle’s touching simplicity and high-toned feeling are marked with stronger 
lines than they were; and her bursts of indignant innocence are given with ex- 
ceeding power. This young Lady is making rapid strides in the mental qualifi- 
cations of her art; and much may safely be predicted of her future. Let us how- 
ever remind her that if talent and impulsiveness work out high and brilliant flights 
the thorough artist never for a’moment lets go his or her hold upon the part and 
upon the audience.—Madame Ponisi ably supported the character of the Marchio- 
ness St. Pree. It was a performance of exquisite tact and finished execution: 
not its least excellence being the delicacy and modesty that pervaded it, even in 
those points wherein the equivoeal action and questionable allusions in the dia- 
logue make the part barely tolerable to fastidious audiences,— Conway played the 
gay libertine Richelien with all his accustomed ease and spirit, and bating an oc- 
casional dash of coarseness, not quite in keeping with our notions of the elegant 
courtier of the period, was an acceptable representative.—Mr. Bland, as the 
young fiery soldier, D’ Aubigny, was entirely out of place ; this gentleman, whose 
name fitly indicates his style of play, puts on nothing of the youthful hero.—Of the 
other characters, little is left us to notice ; except that they could not possibly ex 
hibit to Republican audiences a better satire on court manners than they do. 
Such assumptions of the gay, gallant elégants of the most refined Court in Europe 
might scare away the most hearty Monarchists. And really it is an unthankful 
if not an invidious task, to criticise the stock actors of a theatre like the Broadway, 
where the star system is depended on, for its main support. The Manager very 
justly considers that the public flock to see the ‘‘ Star’’ of the night, and not to see 
a play efficiently and equally represented in all its parts. The consequence is 
that, beyond the inseparable adjuncts of three or four respectable members of the 
establishment, al! the rest is a blank. The Star fills the house, dividing the profits 
with the manager, and the enduring public submits quietly to the infliction of 
limping dramas. and the consequent absence of that refining influence which the 
stage should exercise over its supporters and dependents. Qh, that the Press 
would unite in crying out,—the play, the play’s the thing! 

In the farce iine, there isa novelty. Sterling Coyne has done what many have 
failed in the attempt to do ; he has taken up, and carried out further, the materials 
of an old piece. “ Box and Cox,”’ that mirth inspiring couple, are set before us as 
“ Married and Settled,” having respectively espoused a Miss Hawes and a Miss 
Dawes ; and again does their domestic life draw largely on our risible faculties 
The female jealousies, back bitings, and insinuations must be heard and seen ; 
they cannot be described—indeed the fun of the piece is in its pit-pat rapartee and 
its practical jokes, In the hands of Messrs. Davidge and Whiting, and Mesdames 
Vernon and Sefton, it was expounded with great gusto, and has been very highly 
relished. We must, however, suggest the propriety of cutting out one or two 
vulgar doulle entendres. 

Next week the Bateman children; and then comes Mrs. Mowatt. 


Burton’s.—By way of varying the old stock comedies and farces which he has 
been giving us for some titne past, the manager came out boldly on Monday even- 
ing with two new pieces, one a lively one-act farce by Sterling Coyne, and the 
other a two act comedietta by some body unknown. The first, entitled “ Wanted 
1,000 spirited Young Milliners for the Gold Diggins,” went off well, though its 
principal merit consists in its acted fun. The plot is as follows. Joe Baggs 
(Burton), a lawyer’s clerk, contrives to get his master, Mr. Singleton (Gourly), out 
of town on a frivolous errand, that he (Baggs) may enjoy a days sport, with the 
assistanee of a fast friend, J'’om Tifton (Johnson), a medical student at Guy's. 
This done, he sends abroad a flaming handbill, ‘‘ Wanted 1000 milliners,” etc., 
and has a runof “answers.” To receive the respondents, Joe and Tom assuine 
female attire, the one representing a staid elderly milliner, and the other her 
Frenchified apprentice. All goes on well for atime; work is given out, /:o fur- 
nish which the window curtains are torn up); friendly kisses are exchanged, and 
there is no knowing what turn affiairs might take; when a knocking at the door 
renders it expedient that the millinery corps should retire into a spare rooin.— 
Whilst there, they discern boots, pantaloons, razors, and other alarming etcetras 
of a bachelor’s chamber, and in natural indignation rush out on their employers, 
who are just sitting down to“ blowacload.”’ Needles and scissors become fear- 
ful implements in the hands of the enraged beauties; but in the nick of time the 
hoaxed master returns, and thoagh all is discovered, he is silenced, and forgives 
ness is obtained, inasmuch as master Joe has slily made out that Mr. Singleton 
There is not much init, but the 
Burton and Johnson become the petticoats amazing- 


himself has been courting one of the milliners. 
playing, which was capital, 
ly, and put the house in roars of Jaughter.—For the other piece ,“ City Politics,” 
notlocal as one might suppose, we have only to say that it was tolerable, and no 
more. That litle was entrusted to Mr. Thompson was well rendered —The 
houses have been crowded; but when are they otherwise here? 


W ALLAck’s.—Swimmingly do affairs go on here; the company works together 
increasingly well, and the overflowing audiences appear distinctly to recognize 
the fact.—“ Wild Oats” and the ‘“ Rent Day” deserve more space than we can 
give them, but must not be passed over. In the former we have much to com. 
mend. It is long since the “ sentiment’ of Rover has been given with such beauty 
and pathos as by Wallack; his imitations too were good; norcan the exquisite 
finish of his acting throughout have escaped any observant eye. In the last re- 
spect, however, he is always the same. Blake rollicked gloriously in Sir George 
Thunder, and Brougham aided him well as John Dory; but Mr. Hale, so 
original in Verges, makes a common-place, nasl-twanging Quaker outof Ephraim 
Smooth, whilst fair Mrs, Buckland might be somewhat less lachrymose as Lady 
Amaranth. On the other hand again, as we like to pick out merit in subordin- 
ates, we congratulate young Mr. Vincent on his little part of Sim. He shows 
that he has capability; we incline to think that the manager will bring out what 
there is in all his troupe, and the juvenile members are lucky to be under such 
training: In ‘‘ Wild Oats” too, the spectator must have remarked the extreme 
attention paid to the minuti of the stage, especially in the minor characters. A 
waiter at the door of “ The Sun,” in the second act, was a real jewel of an effect 
—costumed to perfection, and doing his little bit most naturally and artistically.— 
Lamp and Trap also were made into characters. 

“The Rent Day” and Mr. Wallack’s Martin Heywood are too well known 
here, to call for much description. Imagine almostevery thing that we have oaid 
lately touching this establishment, applied in this instance—almost, because in this 
pictorial play, with its charming fac similies of Wilkie’s pictares, it so happens 
that on Monday night there was not quite such close keeping in the costumes as 
we should have expected, and generally see here.—Squire Grantley was the bet- 
ter part of a century lagging behind T'oby Heywood.—All else was excellent, the 
grouping, the lighting, the natural movement of the figures throughout, 80 unlike 
the gaping idlesse that generally distinguishes supernumereries.— The acting 
too was spirited ; and certainly if the piece be lugubrious in its main effects, Wal- 
cot as Silver Jack and Blake as the appraiser Bull frog did their very best to 
counteract any mournful influences, throwing themselves con amore into the broad 
humour of their parts, if not verging at times too Strongly towards ——. 
At any rate they carried the house with them.—Miss Laura Keene pla yed Rac ag 
Heywood with great sweetness and propriety ; and it isa difficuit acinar = 
withstanding all its celebrity, we make bold to say that the third act is per “gr 
absurd, and nnworthy of Douglas Jerrold’s talents. With his fine grasp of t . 
mutual relation of landlord and tenant as a ground-work, and hie skilful sin 
Sir David Wilkie’s great scenes, could he not have found something less ten 
than the imputed infidelity of Rachel, or have at least managed ae vg 
semblance of probability ? Through a great portion of the act, two words trom Bi 


We know very well why she does not utter them ; she 


. hings ri ght. 
an eens such scrupulous reserve 


would cut short the play, ifshe did—vut the necessity for 
argues a plentiful lack of invention. 
Notwithstanding this, the Town does q 
Day.” Wallack, and Douglas Jerrold, and Sir D 1 pe 
discussed afterwards, and their due proportion of merit swat ed. i 
Nuigevo’s.-—Vaudeville and Ballet, joinily giver, al ernate here 4 — 
Anna Bishop’s troupe. iced elsewhere. Of the form 


nite right in flocking to see “ The Rent 
avid Wilkie, can be quietly 





will be seen that we then stamped its plot as exceedingly questionable ; although, 


} 88 wealso noticed, Shakspeare had used the main incidents in ‘ Measure for | 





The latter is again nol ; “ 
have nothing particular to say, save that they are still public favourites. 
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Notices of New Slorks. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Co. of Boston have published in two neat duo- 
decimos one of the freshest and best works of the season. It is ‘‘ The 
Life of Bernard Palissy of Saintes, his Labours and Discoveries in Art 
and Science,” by Henry Morley, whom we take to be an Englishman. 
When we say that this biography is fresh and good, we do not mean 
that it affords the spicy sort of entertainment usually found in popular 
writings, or that it resembles ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in just exactly 
hitting a peculiar disposition of the public mind. Not at all so; Ber- 
nard Palissy was neither a love-sick swain, nor the object of fashion- 
able philanthropy. Born early in the sixteenth century, he was 
brought up as a painter on glass; but he achieved eminence by invent. 
ing and bringing to perfection the peculiar enamelled ware that still 
bears his name in France, and has given him celebrity under the title 
of Palissy the Potter. A man of genius, resolution, and indomitable 
perseverance, his memoirs show also that in Natural Philosophy he was 
more than a century in advance of the ege in which he lived, whilst 
his unflinching devotion to the Huguenot doctrines, at a time when 
their holders were persecuted, is the crowning point in his character. 
His religious faith in fact finally conducted him to the Bastile, where 
he died in 1589. 

In reading of Palissy, our thoughts sometimes branch off to his con- 
temporary, Benvenuto Cellini, whose pursuits were of congenial kind, 
but whose braggadocio and egotism are replaced in Palissy by the 
higher qualities already hinted.—Mr. Morley has perhaps rather over- 
laid his main subject with extraneous matter, albeit generally tending 
to show the state of men and things in France during a large part of 
the sixteenth century. His appendix is full of interest, for it gives in 
Palissy’s own language some of his experiences in life and in pottery. 
Poor fellow, observe the intensity of his earnestness, and the difficultieS 
with which he contended. He says himself, 

“ I succeeded with my pots in the first baking—but when it came to the second 
baking, I endured suffering and labour such as no man would believe. For, 
instead of reposing after my past toil, I was obliged to work for the space of 
more than a month, day and night, to grind the materials of which I had made 
that beautiful enamel at the glass-furnace ; and when I had ground them, I co- 
vered therewith the vessels that I had made. This done, [ put the fire into my 
furnace by two mouths, as I had seen done at the glass-houses. I also put my 
vessels into the furnace, to bake and melt the enamel which I had spread over 
them ; but it was an unhappy thing for me—for though I spent six days and six 
nights before the said furnace, feeding it with wood incessantly through its two 
mouths, it was not possible to make the said enamel melt—and I was like a man 
in desperation. And-although quite stupified with labour, I counselled to myseif, 
that in my enamel there might be too little of the substance which should inake 
the said enamel! melt; and seeing this, I began once more to pound and grind the 
before-named materials, all the time without letting my furnace cool. In this 
way I nad double labour—to pound, grind, and maintain the fire. When | inad 
thus compounded my enamel, I was forced to go again and purchase pots, in 
order to prove the said compound—seeing that 1 had lost all the vessels which [ 
had made myself. And having covered the new pieces with the said enamel, I 
put them into the furnace, keeping the fire still at its height, but thereupon oc- 
curred to me a new misfortune, which caused great mortification—namely, that 
the wood having failed me, I was forced to burn the palings which maintained 
the boundarves of my garden ;—which being burnt also, 1 was forced to burn the 
tables and flooring of my house, to cause the melting of my second composition. 
I suffered an anguish that I cannot speak, for I was quite exhausted ard dried up 
by the heat of the furnace ;—it was more than a month since my shirt had been 
dry upon me. Further to console me, I was the object of mockery ; and even 
those from whom solace was due, ran crying through the town that I was burning 
my floors! and in this way, my credit was taken from me, and I was regarded 
as a madman.” 

How quaint, yet sad withal, is also this record of his misery and de- 
pression. 





“T was for the space of ten years so wasted in my person, that there was n° 
form nor prominence of muscle on my arms or legs; also the said legs were 
throughout of one size, so that the garters, with which I tied my stockings, were 
at once, when I walked, down upon my heels with the stockings too. | often 
walked about the fields of Nantes considering my miseries and weariness, and, 
above all things, that in my own house I could have no peace, nor do anything 
that was considered good.” 

The sluggard who dreams of accomplishing some great end, but 
shrinks from the toil and hazard that beset him, would do well to take 
a leaf out of the Potter’s book, which we thus recommend to public 
favour. 

Our whilome correspondent J. writes us a most eulogistic notice of a 
novel that we remember passing by, unread,some mouths ago. It was 
published, we believe, by the Harpers, bore the romantic name of 
‘* Falkenburg, @ Tale of the Rhine,” and was written by the author of 
** Mildred Vernon” and ‘*Germania.” Here is a portion of J.’s com- 
munication. 

Why is no one reading “ Falkenburg Since ‘ The Initials,” 
which crept slowly into its high place, there have been few novels so 
clever. And there is a manner of family likeness between the two 
books—the same naturalness and the same point of view. Both are 
written by persons of society ; there is that ease in dialogue and that 
knowledge of conventional torms which stamp and commend them to 
the fastidious. * * * Itisarelief in this grinding wor!d to come 
occasionally upon something fresh and bubbling up with bell-like 
sparkles of gas—something which reminds one of ‘‘ the days when we 
went gipsying.” ‘‘ Falkenburg” is like a wizard’s glass, calling up 
pictures of the past, and, in its rapid gamut up the scale of affection, 
touching many a sympathetic chord of love and many a key note of an- 
guish. The trust and faith of a true woman’s love, clinging yet never 
exigent, is beautifully drawn ; but the point of the book is the masterly 

rtraiture of Falkenburg, and the exquisite manner in which his love 

or Helen is shadowed forth, shaded, and at last engraved. It is like 
Pasta’s beautiful delineation in the ‘*‘ Pazza per Amore” of Nina’s re- 
storation to reason—the dawning, the glimmering, the awakening, and 
then the flood of intellect, passion, and life, unspoken music breathing 
from her face. Here is a new feeling, hitherto scorned, which is to 
master a pride like Lucifer’s, and shiver the false gods of a profaned 
sanctuary. Shall it conquer, or shall the unbridled nature fling from 
it the curb on which hang hope and happiness ?—Ah, well-a-day! both 
came true in this ower true tale of the world welivein. * * * * 
Then we have Artist love, so European and so graphic, based as much 
on self-esteem as on love of the object, a passion that eats into the 
heart where it is born, and fattens on the destruction of the vitality it 
saps, till there is but a shell left, and life or reason succumbs. The 
** Lurley legend,” which runs through the book, like a golden thread, 
is charming; and the beautiful, cold-hearted Lillie a very German 
mermaid. 


And now what remains for us to say, except—read Falkenburg, ye 
who have known what love is ; read Falkenburg, ye who have known 
what suffering is; and backwards and forwards to each t’will read the 
same—the mapping out of many a desert of Sahara—the beautiful illu- 
sions of the Fairy Morgiana, dearer than all the houses and lands that 
give ground rents and dividends and dry dusty competence. That ye 

ave not yet read it goes to justify the motto that the book itself bears, 
** Que de fois on passe dans la vie 4 céte de ce qui en ferait le charme.” 

If we have given the idea that “ Falkenburg” is an ordinary love 
story, we do protest against our incapacity being taken as any proof of 
the book’s merits. It is a Daguerreotype of a summer life on the Con- 
tinet ; pic-nics made up of pités and flirtations—balls, with whirling 

Ikas and moonlight from a baleony—mountain storms, and witch-like 

ags spinning in old castles—German drinking bouts, and Russian 
Princes—all blend harmoniously in the picture ; and withal in chapter 
XXVII there is a rehearsal of an Opera, hit off with a master. hand.— 
One word—will somebody do us the favour to reprint ‘* Mildred Ver- 
mon”’ and “‘ Germania?” fas any one seen these firstliugs ? What man- 
ner of books are they—the froth of the sea from which sprang the god 
dess of Love, or the granite formation of which Falkenburg is the happy 
vein? Whoever knows, let him speak. 

** Garden Walks with the Poets”—there’s a taking title for a grace- 
ful volume of selections, made by Mrs. 0. M. Kirkland and tastefully 
issued by Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Co. The lady’s preface tells us 
(and she is good authority) that no theme, save Love, has furnished 
English poetry with such profusion of illustration as the Garden. She 
has gleaned far and wide iu proof of it; and one great charm of her 
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“« Walks” is that they are not bordered with the flowers that woo us in 
the pages so many “Collections.” Here again is freshness. 

Would you know full and authentic particulars of the ‘‘ Discovery 
and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley,” read the handsome octavo 
just written, translated, and compiled by Mr. J. M. Shae, and put 
forth by Mr. Redfield. It contains the original narratives of Father 
Marquette, Father Hennepin, and other Jesuit Missionaries, who under 
the early French dominion in Canada shrunk not from peril and pri- 
vation, in their efforts to convert the Indians, and to contribute to the 
scanty knowledge then existing of this vast new world. The work 
seems to be got up with much accuracy and care; and its unaffected 
style is in the best of taste. It must be a valuable boon for the historical, 
geographical, or biographical student, although it is difficult to imagine 
oneself reading of the same Valley that now teems with active and hu- 
manized life. 

** Village Life in Egypt” is the title of a couple of duodecimos, by 
Bayle St. John, issued from the press of Messrs. Ticknor & Co. of Bos- 
ton. And agreeable reading they are, being the result of a very 
thorough examination of the country itself, and written withont that 
interlarding of European sentiment and wit which has tended to make 
many books of Oriental travels mere vehicles for the display of pen- 
manship. Few of the many existing works on Egypt, that are intended 
to be general in their view, are better adapted than this one, for giving 
an unprejudiced idea of the present state of the Valley of the Nile. We 
thought we had almost read enough upon the subject ; but whether it 
be that Mr. St. John takes unusual hold upon his reader, or that his 
theme is absolutely exhaustless, we have accompanied him through his 
pages, and recommend others to do the same. 

At the present moment, when Australia is rivalling California in 
the temptations offered to the hardy and adventurous seekers of for- 
tune, the appearance of a little volume entitled ‘‘ Australia and her 
Gold Regions” is well-timed. It is written by Dr. R. G. Jameson, and 
published by Messrs. Cornish, Lamport, & Co.; and though small in 
size contains much valuable information, likely to suit the class of set- 
tlers who emigrate Eastward from this country and from the British 
North American possessions. 

** Recollections of a Southern Matron” and “ Recollections of a New 
England Bride,” have been republished in one volume by Mr. Putnam. 
Mrs. Gilman, their author, has made several contributions to popular 
literature, and these two have been for many years favourably known 
to the reading public, containing as they do truthful, graphic, and in« 
teresting views of life and manners in both sections of this country. 
From the same pen and thesame publisher come “ Oracles for Youth,” 
a childish variation of ‘* Oracles from the Poets,” but not so good of its 
kind. 

One of the drollest things in the literary way that London has re- 
cently produced is a sort of amended version of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” done 
by, and of course published at the expense of a Revd. Charles Eyre. 
An extract from the Literary Gazette will dispose of it. 


‘*We scarcely know what to say of this book, or how to deal with 
its author. Mr. Eyre must have been labouring under some strange 
aberration of taste when employed in such work; and we should be 
sorry to speak severely of one who can hardly be responsible for his 
actions. Yet his conscience is not altogetaer seared, for he knew he 
was doing wrong, or at least suspected that his readers might think so. 
He begins his preface by saying that ‘‘the principal object of this 
work is not to reproduce Milton, with corrections and improvements; 
but when it is considered that Milton was blind, and therefore unable 
to read over and over again his last works, and polish them indefinitely, 
it will be admitted that the exquisite finish a Pope, a Byron, ora Gray, 
is likely to be sometimes wanting, and occasion obscurity. The exces- 
sive flow of learning, too, from the stores of such a mind, which, under 
happier circumstances, repeated reconsiderations might have checked, 
channelled, or drained off, may be the occasion of that heaviness with 
which, though perhaps the greatest poet of any age or country, Milton 
is sometimes justly chargeable.” e are almost afraid that our read- 
ers will not believe that the foregoing passage is literally transcribed 
from the preface to the *‘ Fall of Adam.” But so it is. 


Hine Arts. 


Bryan GALLERY. Concluding notice.—In the French School this 
collection contains only about fifty pictures ; but there are some amongst 
these that will repay the closest examination, and there are scarcely any 
that should be hastily passed over. lt is this fact that makes the Bryan 
Gallery so agreeable a lounge: there are no acres of spoiled canvas, no 
rows upon rows of gaudy frames with valueless contents. 

Nicholas Poussin comes first upun our list, one of the most eminent 
amongst his countrymen, and yet one possessing but few of the attri- 
butes that are often associated involuntarily in the mind, when France 
and Frenchmen are the theme. Grave in his choice of subjects, severe 
in his treatment of them, and sombre in his habitual tints, how little 
does he show of grace and delicacy, how much of thoughtfulness and of 
vigour! Look at No. 4 (A) the * Repose of the Holy Family,” albeit 
a sketch, and in parts a very rough one. What a largeness of manner 
pervades it! What simplicity in the attitudes! How is the carpenter’s 
trade stamped on the ordinary visage of Joseph, whilst the Virgin Mo- 
ther is clothed with dignity, and the Infant Jesus is stretched out upon 
her lap with all the thorough air of infancy. Notice also the “* Daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh on the banks of the Euphrates,” numbered 5 in the Ca- 
talogue. Scarcely more finished than the one just named, its classic- 
ality (if one may use the term) comes home at once to the mind. Whe- 
ther it really be intended for a scriptural or for a mythoiogical subject, 
matters not; it is so imbued with imaginative qualities, so far removed 
from all ideas of a studio or of a model. Herein perhaps lies the great- 
est difference between Poussin and his modern countrymen, who in their 
historical and allegorical painting rarely get beyond the reach of their 
own observation.— Asif in proof that thereis no rule without exceptions, 
No. 10, a Landscape, by Claude, reminds one greatly of Poussin’s style, 
whereas two painters more generally unlike can scarcely be found. 
The figures in this scene immediately catch the eye; you turn to the 
Catalogue and the reason is apparent—they are borrowed from Dome- 
nichino —No. 14 is a fine specimen of Le Seur, “ Christ Dead, supported 
by Mary in an ecstacy of grief.’’ The introduction of an angel-boy at 
each side gives originality to the subject so often painted. It also shows 
the inequality to which all artists are liable. A more beautiful and 
expressive bit of drawing than that of the angel in the left corner is 
rarely seen; the opposite one is common-place in the extreme.—It is 
scarcely needful to invite attention to No. 18, a portrait of Puget, the 
French Sculptor, by Le Fevre. This is one of those heads that will not 
let you pass. 

Watteau is a favorite; he is more, he is fashionable. Eyes, that 
would be listless before a Rembrandt or Corregio, sparkle and bestow 
their glances on the artist, whose name is associated with the tinsel 
reign of Louis XIV. Not that we would speak disrespe ctfully of him, 
either ; Watteau deserves to be dissevered from the many ignoble as- 
sociations that cluster round that period of French history ; there are 
here two of his pictures that merit more than a passing look, and are 
by no means courtly.—Joseph Vernet alsocontributes two, one of 
which we like much. It is numbered 38, and is a moonlight view at 
Baiw.—Greuze stands out alone, and is deservedly popular. One of, 
the gems of the Gallery is No. 25,** A Nymph of Diana,” a nude figure 
exquisitely proportioned and delicately coloured, and above all charm- 
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ing for the unmistakable modesty in which it is wrapped as in » gar 


ment. This last mentioned peculiarity, by the way, is characteristi¢ 
of Greuze ; and we would ask any unprejudiced person to turn his eye 
from this undraped nymph, to No.12, by Mignard, hanging on its right- 
hand, and say which of the two is more offensive to notions of propriety 
and delicacy. Weshould unhesitatingly give the bad pre-eminence 
to Mignard’s “ Portrait of a Lady of the Court of Louis XIV.” notwith- 
standing that scarcely an inch of flesh, save that of her face, be visible. 

We doubt whether amongst the ordinary frequenters of picture gal< 
leries the name of Proudhon isa familiar one. Nevertheless, this 
French school has scarcely anything to show superior to No. 41, “France 
triumphant,” being the study for a cieling painted at Dijon. To de- 
scribe on allegorical picture is always difficult; it would be almost im- 
possible in this instance, when the component parts are so numerous. 
It is sufficient to say that La belle France is seated gloriously amongst 
the clouds, whilst above, below, and around her are grouped Fame, 
Time, the Graces, the Fates, the Muses, and a host whose properties and 
names we should bungle in any attempt at deciphering. But for va- 
riety of matter and versatility of talent displayed, the sketch (as it is 
called) is undoubtedly a masterly one. It is curious also to trace 
through it many souvenirs of the most admired amongst artists ; here is 
a bit of Michael Angelo, there of Raphael, here of Domenichino, there 
of Corregio.— Lastly, we find here a clever little bit of Horace Vernet, 
that once ornamented the private study of Louis Philippe, when as Due 
@’Orleans he occupied the Palais Royal. It represents Napoleon om 
foot, in the outskirts of a battle, with his horse and attendants in the 
back-ground. The scene is laid at Charleroi. It will be examined 
closely, for the subject’s sake, the painter’s, and the former possessor’s. 
On the floor, and not named in the catalogue, stands a very early spe- 
cimen of Horace Vernet, full of faults and full of promise. It is am 
equestrian scene. A groom is seated on a horse and holds another, 
whilst by his side stands Louis Philippe, in the attire of his youthful 
days, and a group of dogs converts the whole into a sort of hunting piece. 
The picture is a bit of juvenile painting, and the wretched drawing of 
the principal horse is obvious enough; but nevertheless the hand of a 
master in equestrian and battle-pieces may be seen in two pointe, 
namely in the man’s seat upon the horse, and in the planting of every 
foot upon the ground, be it horse’s, or dog’s, or men’s. 

In the same room, numbered 46, is a small but very choice moderm 
Landscape by a Belgian named Chryseunig; also a “ Confessional,” 
No. 50, by W. West, a living artist of New York, vastly superior te 
« Pallas and Achilles,” the last in the catalogue, and the production of 
that over-estimated painter, Sir Benjamin “of that ilk.”—With these 
imperfect remarks we take leave of Mr. Bryan, sincerely trusting that 
not a few of the bustling promenaders from Broadway may turn aside 
into his quiet rooms, and there learn that there are other adornments 
for their mansions, besides costly carpets, ana marvellous mirrors. 





A NIGHT IN THE GRAMPIANS. 


«It is pleasant to hear the bold challenge of the Gor-cock at early 
dawn on the wild moor remote from human habitation, where, however, 
few ornithologists have ever listened to it. I remember with delight 
the cheering influence of its cry on a cold morning in September, when, 
wet to the knees, and with a sprained ancle, I had passed the night ia 
a peat bog, in the midst of the Grampians, between the sources of the 
Tummel and the Dee. Many years ago, when I was of opinion; as I 
still am, that there is little pleasure in passing through life dry shod 
and ever comfortable, I was returning to Aberdeen from a botanical 
excursion through the Hebrides and the south of Scotland. At Blair 
Atholl I was directed to a road that leads over the hill, and which I 
was informed was much shorter than the highway. By it I proceeded 
until I reached Blair Lodge, where I obtained some refreshment, of 
which I stood greatly in need. The good woman very benevolently ex- 
erted herself to persuade me to remain all night, the hill being, as she 
said, bleak and dreary, entirely destitute of everything that could af- 
feed pleasure to a traveller, and even without human habitation, the 
nearest house being fifteen miles nortk. It was now six o'clock, and [ 
was certain of being benighted; but I had promised to be at the source 
of the Dee by noon of next day, and all the dragons of darkness could 





not have prevented me from at least striving to fulfil my engagement. 
They had never heard of the spring in question, nor even of the mver; 
no Cairngorm could be seen ; and a woman just arrived from the Spey 
informed me that I should be under the necessity of going through Ba 
denoch before I could get to it. I placed more confidence in my tra- 
velling map. All however shook their heads when I disclosed my plan, 
which was to proceed eastward, cross a stream, get to the summit of a 
ridge of mountains, and so forth, until I should reach the first burn of 
the Dee, where I expected to meet my friend Craigie. It was sunset 
when I got to the top of the first hill, whence I struck directly eact, judg- 
ing by the place where the sun disappeared behind the rugged and de- 
solate mountains. After traversing a mile of boggy heath, I found my- 
self put out of my course by a long, deep, rocky valley or ravine, which 
I was obliged to double; and before I had accomplished this night fell. 
I travelled on however about two miles farther, and coming upon ano- 
ther but smaller valley, in which I was apprehensive of breaking my 
neck if I should venture through it, I sat down by a rock, weary, and 
covered with perspiration. Rest is pleasant, even in such a place ag 
this; and when I had experienced a little of its sweets, I resolved to 
take up my abode there for the night. So, thrusting my stick into the 
pest between me and the ravine below, I extended myself onthe ground, 
and presently fell into a reverie, reviewed my life, gave vent to the 
sorrow of my soul in a thousand reflections on the folly of my conduct, 
and ended with resolving to amend ! 

Around me were the black masses of the granite hills rising to hea- 
ven like the giant barriers of an enchanted land ; above, the cloudless 
sky. spangled with stars ; beneath, a cold bed of wet turf; within, a 
human spirit tortured with wild imaginings and the pangs of a sprain- 
ed foot. ‘In such a place, at such a time,’ and in such a mood, what 
are the vanities of the world, the pomp of power, the pride of renown, 
and even the pleasures of bird-nesting ? Havingin a short time become 
keenly sensible that a great portion of vital heat had oozed out of 
me, f looked out for a warmer situation; but, alas, with little success; 
for although I pulled some stunted heath and white moss, with which 
I covered my feet, and laid me down by another crag that afforded 
more shelter, I could not sleep. After a while, having experienced a 
fit of shivering, I got up to gather more heath, with which I formed a 
sort of bed, and lay down again. But even heath was not to be ob- 
tained in sufficient quantity, so that for a covering I was obliged to 
bury myself in moss and turf, with the soil adhering. At long, long 
length, the sky began to brighten in what I supposed to be the north- 
east, and I was anxiously looking for the approach of morn, when 
gradually the pale unwelcome moon rose over a distant hill. It was 
piercing cold, and I perceived that a strolling naturalist, however 
fervid his temperament, could hardly, if scantily clad, feel comfortable 
even among moss, in a bog of the Grampians. What a blessing a ju 
of hot water would have been to such a stomach as mine, aching wit 
emptiness, and nothing, not even tripe de-roche, to be got to thrust 
into it. However, morning actually came at last, and I started up te 
renew my journey. It was now that I got a view of my lodging, which 
was an amphitheatre formed of bare craggy hills, covered with frag- 
ments of stone and white moss, and separated by patches of peat bog. 
Not a house was to be seen, nor @ sheep, nor even a tree, nor so much 
as a blade of green grass. Not a vestige of life can be found here, 
thought I; but I was reproved by acry that startled me. - The scarlet 
crest and bright eye of a moor-cock were suddenly protruded from a 
tuft of heather, and I heard with delight the well-known kok, kvuk, of 
the ‘ blessed bird,’ as the Highlanders call him. It was a good omen ; 
the night and dulness had fled, and I limped along as cheerily as I could. 
My baif frozen blood soon regained its proper temperature ; ere long! 
reached the base of the rocky ridge, and after passing some hills, 
traversing a long valley, and ascending a mountain of considerable 
height, I took out my map, and looking eastward below me, saw, to my 
great satisfaction, a rivulet running for several miles directly in the 
course marked. I was assured that this stream, whether the source or 
not, ran into the Dee, as it proceeded eastward ; and therefore I di- 





rected my steps toward it, But here too a scene occurred which gave 
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me great pleasure. Some low croaking sounds came from among the 
stones poh ser me, and presently after a splendid flock of grey ptarmi- 
gans, about fifty in number, rose into the air, and whirled past me. 
on their way to the opposite eminence. On the brow of the hill I found 
two large fountains, the eources of the stream below, of each of which 
I drank a mouthful, and proceeded. My friend, however, was not to be 
geen ; but it was too early; and so to pass the time I explored another 
of the sources of the rivulet, that rose farther up in the glen. But at 
length, the scene became too dreary to be endured :—desolate moun- 
tains, on whose rugged sides lay patches of snow that the summers 
guns had failed to melt; wild glens, scantily covered with coarse 

rass, heath, and lichens ; dark brown streams, gushing »mong crags 
and blocks, unenlivened even by a clump of stunted willows ;—and 
I followed the rivulet, judging that it would lead to the river, and 
the river to the sea. For seven long miles I trudged along, faint enough, 
as you may suppose, having obtaine: no refreshment for eighteen hours, 
excepting two mouthfuls of cold water; so that even the multitudes of 
grouse that sprung up around me, ceased to give much pleasure, al- 
though I had never before started so many, even with a dog, in a space 


of equal extent. 


WHAT THE BOULEVARDS OF PARIS HAVE SEEN. 


Amid all the rejoicings, it must not be forgotten that the Boulevards 
have already witnessed many a glorious and many a sorrowful specta- 
cle. The magnificent line, flanked on both sides by armed men, and 
which has been just traversed by the warlike cortége, the youthful and 
the ancient chivalry of France, has often before seen the pomp of con- 

uest, the pride of power, and the madness of despair. Sights and 

ows the most trivial and the most imposing—the most burlesque and 
the most tragic—the most exciting to human vanity as the most hu- 
miliating—have in turn been exhibited in that ever-varying scene, 
and all within the memory of a generation that is still living.— 
The latest triumphs won in the last agony of the falling Empire, 
were there exhibited. More than eight.and-thirty years ago, and 
at the same hour at which the cortége of this day swept past, ten 
thousand foreign soldiers were seen, with marxs of battle yet upon 
them, defiling from the Boulevard St. Denis, escorted by the National 
Guard of Paris: they were the prisoners made in the action of Cham~ 
paubert. And as they passed, from many citizens of Paris were heard 
cries of “‘ Vive Allemagne!” On the 30th of March, in the same 
year,1814, a cortége of Royalists announced in shouts which it was then® 
safe to utter, and which had ceased to be seditious, the approach of 
the allies to the capital, and the same Doulevard heard thecry of ‘Vive 
le Roi!” “ Vive Louis XVIII!” * Vivent les Bourbons!” At midday, 
not far from the spot where at this moment stands in honour of Louis 
Napoleon a triumphal arch floating with streamers, the trumpets of the 
advanced-guard announced the presence of the allies. The cortege was 
magnificent, and it included some of the most powerful Sovereigns, and 
men renowned in war and in diplomacy; the Emperor of Russia, the 
King of Prussia, Prince Schwartzenberg, the Hetman Platoff, and many 
others, clad in gorgeous uniform, and mounted on pr ncing steeds. 
** The Emperor,” says a writer of the period, ‘‘ wore a green uniform 
with gold epaulettes, and in his hat a lofty plume. Prince Schwartz- 
enberg rode at his right hand, and at his left the King of Prussia in a 
blue uniform with silver epaulettes. Lord Cathcart wore a scarlet uni- 
form, and a little low hat. Sir Charles Stuart was covered all over 
with ribands, stars, crosses, and his varied costume seemed as if it was 
made up of ali that had most struck his fancy in the uniforms of the 
various armies.” The moment the Sovereigns appeared the crowd 
raised the shout of *‘ Vivent les Alliés! ‘ Vivent nos liberateurs!”— 
* Vivent nos amis les ennemis! ‘* Viventles Bourbons!” The Grand 
Duke Constantine separated from the cortége near where the classic 
Temple of the Madeleine now stands, and took his station on one side 
of the Boulevards to inspect the army of 40,000 men as they marched 

t. And when the Sovereigns and chiefs retired each to his quarters, 

the Czar to the Hotel of Prince Talleyrand, in the Rue St. Florentia, 
and the King of Prussia to the Palace of Prince Eugene Beauharnais, 
in the Rue de Lille, the Parisians gathered in the Rue Castiglione, and 
one mounted to the summit of the column of the Place Vendome, and 
with a sledge-hammer tried to beat down the statue of the Emperor! 

Along this same Boulevard passed, some years later, the funeral 
eortége of Louis XVIIL., of Relagotte, of Casimir Perrier, of General 
Lamarque, whose obsequies became the signal of an insurrection not 
ipo Senet sanguinary of those that crowd the revolutionary annals of 

aris. 

It was along that same line that the conquerors of the Bastille 
marched in wild joy after “‘fleshing their swords” against the monarchy ; 
and it was there that the dismal 21st of January beheld Louis XVI. 
going to the scaffold. Along it, too, were dragged the hideous remains 
of Marat, to be fiung into the kennels of the Rue Montmartin. And 
Mirabeau passed by it to his house at the corner of the Rue Cunmar- 
tin, to lay him down and die. And the foreign Sovereigns who restored 
the Bourbons, and the refugees of Coblentz, and the Royalists of Gand 
—Charles X. and the revolution of 1830. On the Boulevards the 
Royal Guard was first assailed by the National Guard of Paris with 
stones—fur they ss yet had not more deadly weapons. There, too,— 
and this is almost of yesterday—a mysterious hand fired the shot that 
was the knell of the younger monarchy, and the affrighted inhabitants 
beheld in the yellow flames of a hundred torches the tumbril laden 
with the slain and streaming with blood. It was there that moved, 
by night and by day, those portentous processions of hundreds of thou- 
sands during the three months’ agony of the Provisional Government. 
In the Rue Lepelletier, near the corner of the same Boulevard, was 
concocted the plan which gave her new and short-lived Republic to 
France. And the same Boulevard witnessed the deed which put an 

end to that same Republic, and now bids fair to restore the Empire! 
—Paris letter, Oct. 16. 


—_— 


A Propuecy rrom THE Arctic Seas.—The date of the following 
extract from a letter written by one of Sir E. Belcher’s officers has been 
anticipated ; it has, however, a peculiar interest in connection with 
the ascertained opening of Wellington Channel. 

** Lievly, Davis’s Strait, June 6, 1852. 

‘The Arctic squadron is at present snugly moored in the harbour of 
Lievly, Davis’s Strait. Our passage out has not been a very pleasant 
one, although we were towed to 21 deg. of west longitude. We did not 
reach the Whale Islands till the 29th of May, 31 days from Stromness, 
two thirds of which time our deeply-laden little craft was literally 
under water, consequently you may safely class her amongst those 
animals designated amphibious, but, as ‘ Jack’ says, * it will all rub 
off when dry.” Thank God, we are now in the region of icebergs and 
smooth water. Nothing worthy of remarking occurred during our pas- 

» and to the best of my knowledge all hands in the expedition are 
wa , with the exception of Captain Kellet, who has been poorly since 
the steamers left us. Our Arctic commodore kept us strictly in sailing 
order, ‘line abreast,” and did not lose sight of one of us for a single 
hour during the passage; no matter whether a calm or a gale, the 

al flew, ‘‘ Keep your station.” 

We weighed anchor from Whale Islands yesterday. With the ex- 
ception of a few struggling pieces we have as yet met with no ice, so it 
is quite probable that it is a “‘ block game”’ to the northward. I do 
long to see the commencement of the Melville Bay campaign, ia order 
to witness the effects of galvanism and gunpowder on its opposing bar- 
riers. We can form no idea as yet what kind of season we are going 
to have; if we may believe the ‘‘ natives” it will be an “open” one, 
but there is little faith to be placed in them. However, be it as it 
may, there is a general determination throughout the expedition that 
no obstacle shall impede our progress. Certainly, it is not in mortals 
to command success ; but with all the experience of former expeditions 
to guide us, and possessing resources which they did not, as well as the 
eh portion of our crews being inured to Arctic service, we would 

e undeserving the name of Englishmen should we altogether fail. 

I am one of those who have returned twi ce from an unsuccessful 
search of the missing navigators. I am among those who have been 
blamed for not doing our duty, by men who, whatever may be their 

claims to science, are about as competent to discuss Arctic subjects as 
I am to deliver a lecture on conchology, a science cf which I do not even 
know the technical terms. But, in conclusion, mark what I say !— 
Bells will ring, and bonfires will blaze—from the Land’s End to John- 
o’-Groats—on the return of Belcher’s expedition. 





Movern Cyrctorean Wauu.—A recent number of the 4l/gemeine 
Zettung contaivs an interesting account of a visit which the writer had 
made to inspect the progress of building a wall in the manner culled 
Cyclopean, at Dusternbrook, near Kiel, in Schleswig Holstein. He 
considers the effect of the work and the style of execution far superior 
to any of the numerous remains called by the same name which he had 
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seen in Italy, and goes so far as to give it the preference over any other 
kind of wall, so far as the plain, vertical surface of the material, apart 
from ornamental accessories, is concerned. He thinks that the poly- 
gonal stones, exerting their pressure in all directions, must insure 
stronger work than squared stones, however closely jointed, which only 
act in the direction of gravity. Indeed, the innumerable many-sided 
and multangular stones of all sizes seem run together into one compact 
mass, of which neither time nor age will get the better. Neither mor- 
tar nor any other means of binding the stones together is employed ; but 
the greatest care is taken in fitting the granite blocks one into the 
other, the vacant spaces in the wall as it is carried up being accurately 
taken off with a lead tape (d/eisiange) forced with a hammer into all 
the angles of the openings, and then applied to the fiat hewn face of the 
block best suited, and next to be brought to its proper shape by the 
workman. From the workmen he learned that the directions given 
them by the architect were, ‘‘ Five-sided and six-sided blocks, seldom 
four-sided ; straight lines, obtuse angles, joint upon angle and angle 
upon joint; all according to the lead tape, and only inclined junctions.” 
In fact, all the junctions between the blocks were found to be in every 
gradation between the perpendicular and the horizontal, without co 
inciding with either of them. 1n this obliquity of the joints the author 
detected the arch principle of construction as applied to the work, and 
the workmen pointed out to him, that each stone either pressed or sup- 
poe with every one of its sides, however numerous. He was una- 

le to learn the name of the architect. Herr Mahnke was the name of 
the builder, who had said that the cost of the work was less than a 
squared stone wall; that it was much stronger, so that he should have 
used it in several larger buildings if he had been acquainted with it 
sooner ; moreover, that this kind of building was to be preferred, be- 
cause every stone, large or small, can be used up init. Generally, the 
writer holds this polygoual or Cyclopean kind of building to be espe- 
cially applicable in, first, hydraulic works, as it offers nowhere a con- 
tinuous joint to the water; second, in fortifications; third, for railways 
in substruction and steep coverings, and in the cellar story and even 
in the next story of large buildings and palaces. In these mortar 
would be used, not as a means of connecting the stone, but only as 
pointing to the joints, so that the immediate contact of the stone 
should not be interrupted. In conclusion, the writer recommends the 
adoption of this method of building according to determined and clearly 
defined principles and rules, as altogether practical, wherever the ma- 
terial for polygonal blocks is found,—a method which is at least to us 
anew one, and not simply a more careful execution of the long-used 
rock walls, or an ornamental imitation of an old style, as in the Wal- 
halla, of which practical method, in short, this Cyclopean wall, near 
Kiel, is the first example that has been executed in Germany.— The 
Builder. 

Tue Lyricat Drama In Iraty.—The Italian journals give the 
following account of the origin of the Lyrical Drama in Italy.—During 
the year 1494 three young Florentine nobles, united by similarity of 
taste and customs and by a love of poetry and music, formed the idea 
of reviving the musical declamation of Greek tragedy. They employ- 
ed the poet Rinuccini to write a drama founded on the fable of 
Daphne; and that drama was set to music by Peri, the most celebra- 
ted composer of that time. The composition was privately represented 
in the Palazzo Borsi. The singers were, the author and his friends; 
and the orchestra of this first opera was composed of only four instru- 
mente,—a pianoforte, a harp, a violin, and a flute. Noone thought 
of airs or recitative, if so it could be called; it was a species of mea- 
sured intonation, which by us would be considered insufferably lan- 
guid and monotonous. It is a pleasure to observe this embryo of the 
Opera, and to compare it with the * capilavori” of Mozart, of Cimaro- 
sa, of Rossini, and of others, executed by such voices and orchestras 
as we hear in the present day :—but even so suffocating a harmony as 
that of the former nevertheless produced at this time an extraordin- 
ary sensation. Four years after, was represented on the Theatre of 
Florence the first musical opera, ‘* Euridice,”—ou the occasion of the 
marriage of Maria de’ Medici. The introduction at that time of the 
anacreontic ‘“ cantate,” and of the chorus at the end of every act, pro 
duced the first imperfect outlines of the airs and choruses of modern 
opera. Monteverde, a musician of Cremona, brought the recitative to 
perfection. He brought out the Arianna, music of Rinuccini, for the 
court of Mantua; and in the opera of ‘‘ Jason,” by Cavalli and Cicog- 
nini, at Venice, 1849, are found the first airs corresponding in sense 
and spirit with the dialogue. The first regular serious opera executed 
at Naples was in 1646, under the title of ** Amor non ha legge ;’—and 
the music was composed by several masters whose names are now un- 
known. During half of the last century the opera not only did not 
improve, it even degenerated. It became in Italy what it was in France 
a century eariier,—a grand spectacle offered to the eyes; in which 
Poetry and Music were the last things considered,—whilst the 
scenery, the mechanism, and the pantomime were inthe greatest re 
quest. Then, the money now lavished on the singers was thrown 
away upon the painter and the machinist; and hence the reason that 
Goldoni, a long time after, says of opera at Paris—** It was the Para- 
dise of the eyes, and the hell of the ears.” 








Dyinc wirn Ecuar.—The approach of death, it is generally sup- 
posed, makes men sincere. That this is not always the case, history 
so abundantly shows, that when we read of a particularly edifying or 
striking final exit, a certain suspicion of its genuineness is, perhaps. 
too apt to arise in our minds. Lamartine, in the sixth volume of his 
‘© Mustoire de la Restauration,’’ narrates the most remarkable instance 
of play-acting, on the borders of the grave, that has ever forced its 
way into print, the actor being a personage no less famous than Mar- 
shal Ney, ‘‘the bravest of the brave.” At a certain stage of Ney’s 
trial, his advocate, Dupin, whispered to him, ‘‘ All hope is over! No- 
thing now remains but to fall with éclat, and save your name in men’s 
memories by falling nobly and patriotically in the eyes of France !”’ 
Whereupon, the Marshal, feigning want of a breath of fresh air, left 
the court with his two advocates, ‘‘ to concert with them his attitude 
andlanguage.” Concerter son attitude: what a thought to pre-occupy 
a man about to die! He feels, that now all hope of evading punishment 
is lost, there still remains the compensation of la mise en scene! Die 
he must, but he will die with got up éc/at ; he will attitudinize before 
‘the universe.” ‘‘ We have reserved for you,” said M. Dupin, “the 
means of playing a part in the denowément of your trial and your life, 
by some supreme and noble words. We will re-enter the court. I will 
demand the right of defending you, and will begin by pleading your 
qua:ity as a foreigner which withdraws you from the judgment of a 
French government, you having been born at Sarre-louis, now no 
longer a portion of the French territory. No sooner have the words, 
which claim protection for you as a stranger, issued from my mouth, 
than you spring to your feet, and interrupt me with an éclat of indig- 
nation, and a patriotic movement, which you will not need to feign, and 
you will imperiously forbid my attempt to save your life at the price of 
the abdication of your glorious nationality!” And this mock-heroic 
scene was acted! They wrote on a piece of paper the few words they 
had arranged for him ; he learnt them by heart; at the premeditated 
moment he played out the scene, and “‘ electrified” theatrical France. 
Lamartine narrates this incident without adding one word to indicate 
that he perceived in it the slightest impropriety. In fact, he evidently 
shares in the admiration which the scene originally excited, and re- 
gards it as a splendid mode of ‘‘ dying game.” Poor France! No wonder 
that a skilful actor, like Louis Napoleon, can dazzle her into ignomini- 
ous servitude !— Home Journal. 





British Provinces anv LiveRPOoL, pirEcT.—Last week’s Eng 
lish mail brings us the following confirmation of a report long preva. 
lent. The paragraph, already generally circulated, was crowded cut 
of our last week’s columns: 


A very useful project is being brought out under the designation of 
the ‘‘ London, Liverpool, and North American Screw Steam-ship Com- 
pany.” The object of the company is to establish an economical, ex- 
peditious, and direct steam communication for goods and passengers 
between London, Liverpool, the United States, and the British North 
American colonies. The steamers will leave London and Liverpool 
alternately for New York throughout the year; for Canada and New- 
foundland from March to October; and during the remainder of the 
year, in order that the communication with Canada may not be wholly 
interrupted, they will call at Portland, in the state of Maine, between 
which port and Quebec and Montreal a railway is now in course of 
construction. During the season it is contemplated that the Company’s 
steamers shall run straight up to Quebec or Montreal, where they will 
be in communication with steamers plying to Lakes Ontario, Erie, 
Huron, Michigan, and touching at all the ports on the route. When 
the line is established it will probably cause a great diversion of the 
lake produce, which now passes in a great measure through the United 





States to the Atlantic sea board. The island of Newfoundland, so long 
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deprived of the advantages of steam communication, 
cluded in the route of the Company’s steamers, 
bable the association will secure the bounty 
Legislature. 
under the Joint Stock a, Act, but a charter has been a 


ee _, 
1, will also be in. 
aud it is therefore ro- 
: offered by the Colonial 
The company is at present provisionally registered, 
for, and will in all probability be readily secured, until which tines 
only a deposit of 2s. per share is tobe payable. The capital is fixed at 
£600,000 in £20 shares, and the committee includes some of our most 
influential firms connected with both branches of the North American 
trade. 


Tosacco AND Pickies In AmsrerpAM —The consumption of to- 
bacco here is enormous. What King James would have done had he 
been King of Holland, is past imagining Old and young are alike 
addicted to the habit. I have seen a knot of children puffing away as 
gravely as if they had been born with pipes in their mouth, and elderly 
citizens march along the streets sending fourth volumes of smoke like 
so many peripatetic stove pipes. Some of the Amsterdam dandies, the 
fast young men of the place, if the term is not an anomaly, seem to 
affect the cigar—but for the most part the meerschaum, with its pipe 
as long as 2 walking stick, is the favourite vehicle for burning the weed. 
Many smoke during their meals; sipping tobacco smoke as other people 

ip wine, and as it is not considered indecorous, to smoke where others 

are eating, I was regaled while at the breakfast table this morning, in 
the principal hotel in the city, with some very choice tobacco smoke 
from two gentlemen opposite me. They breakfasted upon bread and 
butter, tobacco, eggs and coffee—and I do not doubt that a pipe often 
furnishes the lower classes a light and wholesome meal. 

Some of the Dutch delicacies are certainly very extradinary. People 
eat pickles as the French eat peppermints. All about the streets may 
be seen little stands, upon which are temptingly displayed pickled cu- 
cumbers, beets, onions and other vegetables, soaking in vinegar, and 
cut up into little tit-bits for the refreshment of the passer-by, who, for 
a stiver, can set his teeth on edge most admirably. Diminutive eels, 
salted and steeped in vinegar, form an article of traffic for divers old 
ladies at the street corners. Ido not know that children cry for them, 
but probably the youthful Mynheer yearns for pickled eel, as a young 
Yankee longs for a stick of candy. A stranger might wonder at seeing 
such gastronomic enormities hawked about the streets like lozenges, 
till he heard the unspeakable dissonance of the language, when he 
would perceive that a people who speak such a jargon need some such 
diet as sour krout and pickled eels to keep their vocal organs in proper 
tone.—Amsterdam Correspondent, Boston Transcript. 





Tue Ausrrians 1n Irauy —So ground down are they (the Milan. 
ese) by military and police, that the intensity of their hate has failed 
to lend them courage; but there it is, burning still with a dull, lurid 
glow, consuming themselves rather than the objects of it. Take an 
instance of its effects. The other day the Exhibition of Paintings was 
opened at the Brera. Among the works exposed was a portrait of an 
Austrian general officer in full uniform, with all his orders and deco- 
rations on his breast. It had not been up many hours when it was dis- 
covered that some person had, with a sharp penknife, slashed the por- 
trait right down from forehead to chin, and across from ear to ear! 
The stranger is now astonished to find this picture guarded by two 
sentries, but the seamed canvas tells its tale too well. At the same 
exhibition there was another incident which may throw some light on 
the real nature of the feelings which animate those two friendly na- 
tions, France and Austfia, so far as the latter isconcerned. In a con- 
spicuous part of the room the spectator pauses for a moment before a 
large canvas, not very remarkable as a work of art, though it seems to 
attract a considerable number of gazers, the military portion of whom 
in particular seemed highly delighted with the — and smile and 
joke significantly. This subject is sufficiently simple. It represents a 
huge eagle perched on a rock, and screaming with triumph as it tears 
in pieces with its talons a dunghill cock, which seems to be cuckling in 
vain for mercy through the storm of its flying feathers. The meaning 
of the picture is explained by the background, whereon may be faintly 
discerned a group of Austrian Jagers, who seem to be putting to flight. 
shooting and bayonetting, a detachment of French infantry, It is the 
Austrian eagle tearing the Gallic cock. But it had not been long on 
the walls before it was marked along its length and breadth in great 
letters of chalk with the pithy commentary, ‘* Austerlitz! Marengo!” 
Of course, the chalk letters soon disappeared, but they have left some 

traces on the canvas yet.—Mi/an letter, Oel. 1. 





Tue Cruewt GAME OF THE Goose aT FuENTARABIA.—By three 
o’clock the shore was lined with spectators; and hundreds of boats 
dotted the surface of the Bidassoa.—As soon as the municipality, tae 
provincial deputation, and the band of music had taken their places, & 
trim whale- boat, steered with an oar and swiftly propelled by ten vigor- 
ous rowers, darted forward towards a goose that dangled, head down- 
wards, within a few feet of the water, from the centre of a cord attached 
to two poles about forty feet apart. 

In the bow of the boat stood a man wearing an old cocked-hat and a 
white shirt and trousers; and as it dashed under the pendant bird at 
full speed, he firmly grasped its neck, and in an instant was swinging in 
mid-air, holding on to the goose, amid the obstreperous merriment of the 
multitude, whilst persons engaged for the purpose now ran him be 
some twenty-feet, and then suddenly let him down into the water wit 
a tremendous splash; a feat that threw the beholders into ecstacies. 
Again and again these inseparables—we hardly know which was the 
greater goose of the two—were hoisted aloft and plumped into the briny 
element, vanishing for a moment in its crystal depths, and then rising 
half exhausted to the surface ; the reasoning biped clinging to the web- 
footed one with a tenacity that could only be explained by the fact that 
it was to become his prize if he succeeded in wringing off its head. 
After being ducked, or goosed, ad nauseam, and drawn up for the sixth 
time, dripping like a sea-god, to undergo another immersion, he let go 
in despair, and swam to the boat. It was clear the goose had a remark- 
ably tough neck; and if the rest of its body was in the same condition, 
the possessor of the teeth tnat could masticate and of the stomach that 
could digest it was not to be envied. a 

The next comer was more fortunate, and succeeded in decapitating 
the victim after receiving three cold baths. His predecessor’s efforts 
had rendered it an easy task, and illustrated the old adage that one 
man reaps what another sows. A fresh goose was hurg up, and this 
comical but cruel pastime continued for an hour; but we did not stop 
to see the conclusion.—March’s “*‘ Walk into North- Spain.” 

A New Buut ricut Anecpvore.—A few years ago, the inhabitants 
of Seville read with surprise in the advertisements of an approaching 
bull-fight this unusual notice—‘‘ When the third bull shall have at- 
tacked the picadors and receives three pairs of bauderillas, a young 
peasant, by whom he has been brought up, will appear in the circus. 
He will approach the bull, caress it, and after removing the banderil- 
las one after another, will lie down between his horns.’” 

The announcement of so singular a feat attracted an immense crowd 
to the amphitheatre. The third bull appeared, an animal with splen- 
did horns, and very brave: he slew four horses, received the bande- 
rillas,and became furious. Then, contrary to custom, all the torreros 
retired from the ring, leaving the bull stamping about, and shaking 
the bloody darts that hung from his neck. All at once a long whistle 
was heard. The bull paused and listened. It was repeated. He ap- 
proached the barrier; and a young man leapt ito the ring, calling the 
bull by his name, “ Mosquito! Mosquito!” The animal knew its master, 
came to caress him, and was appeased. The peasant gave him his han 
to lick, and with the other began to scratch it bebind the ears; an op- 
eration which seemed to afford the poor brute much pleasure : he then 
gently removed the banderillas which annoyed the neck of Mosquito, 
made it go down on its knees, and placed his head between its oe 
The grateful bull seemed to listen with pleasure to a pastoral melody 
sung by the master. The admiration of the multitude, hitherto oo 
pressed by surprise. burst forth with Andalucian violence and shoo 
the building. Hearing this phrensied applause, which had —- 
nied all his sufferings, the bull, till then under a charia, agpeens the 
awake and return to reality. He suddenly rose, bellowing; = 4 
peasant tried to escape. But it was too late. The animal, as parma d 
furious at being betrayed, tossed the young man into the ie ro 
him again on his horns, gored him, trampled on him, crushed a 
pieces, in spite of the efforts of the torreros. The juncion - remy aoe 
ed ; and, a phenomenon in Spain, the horrified public quitted the 
in silence. —Jbid. : ; 

Tie QuEEN IN THE HIGHLANDS —Balmoral is a ee. Hees 
stone building, of no pretensions to architectural mage A yeh 
queen took possession of it, it was merely % basting: LO e a 1h 0 
nobleman, and but little alteration has been ge Ay: gh ik the 

leasantly situated in a narrow valley, with a Bi al Sabie eee. 
ee behind. This river is broad, and its b prane apt on { half & 
Altogether the valley where ‘« the Castle” stands may 
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mile wide, but a new and commodious palace is already staked out, 
which will be nearer to the bauks of the river. During the residence 
in the Highlands, the course of life pursued by the court is much more 
simple than it even is at Osborne. The metropolis and Windsor are of 
couree out of the question. Twice a week a four-horse van, from Aber- 
deen, conveys provisions and stores which the immediate neighbourhood 
cannot surply. The queen and the a will sometimes leave at ele- 
ven o’clock in the morning, and not be seen again by the suite at Bal- 
moral till they return home in the evening. When they visit *‘ the 
Hut,” the shiel of Allt na Guithsach, which is situated about half-way 
up Loch na Gar, the queen is merely attended by one lady in waiting, 
and the prince only by his valet: a female domestic and a cook go from 
the castle, and there is an old woman resident at ‘** the Hut” ; these are 
all the retinue the Sovereign of England and her consort have during 
their residence in the mountains! Her Majesty and the prince often 
remain for days living in ‘‘ the Hut,” and make excursions in the ro- 
mantic mountainous region in which it is situated. It was during one 
of these tours made from ‘‘ the Hut,” where her majesty was then stop- 

ing, that the news of the death of the Duke of Wellington first reached 

er, and caused the pleasant and homely little méaage to be immedi- 
ately broken up, and the queen to return to Balmoral.—Court Journal. 





Tue Forru Swimminc Cius.—The silver medal for fast swimming 
given by this club was competed for on Wednesday, the 18th (August) 
at the Chain Pier, distance two hundred yards, and was cleverly wou 
by Mr. B. Barker, Edinburgh, by about ten yards. On Thursday, the 
19:h, the competition for the silver medal in scientific swimming took 
place. The swimming included a number of different feats, such as the 
easiest and neatest at the straight stroke and the side stroke, swimming 
like a quadruped with the hands on the back, floating, turning somer- 
saults backwards and forwards, as also various ways of turning in the 
water, rolling as if down a stream, etc. The medal was awarded to Mr. 
J. Alexander, Edinburgh, who did the whole with an ease and elegance 
as if quite at home in the water. On Friday, the 20th, the silver me- 
dal for going farthest, and remaining longest under water, was won by 
Mr. C. Anderson, Edinburgh, who went about sixty yards, and was 
about fifty seconds under water. On Monday, the 25d, the silver me- 
dal, presented by Mr. A Greig, Newhaven, to the frequenters of the 
Chain Pier, for competition in fast swimming, (distance one hundred 
and fifty yards east of the pier and back, or three hundred yards,) was 
won by Mr. A. W. B. Conally. Twenty-eight competitors started. The 
contest was very exciting, twocoming in together, and was only gained 
by about an arm's length, in six and a half minutes. On Thursday the 
competition for the silver medal for deep diving took place. White 
substances thrown into the water, about twenty feet deep, were dived 
for and recovered. Two of the competitors being equal, the decision 
was deferred.— Edinburgh paper. 





Sources or Pernrumes.—Whether any perfumed lady would be dis- 
concerted at learning the sources of her perfume, each lady must decide 
for herself; but it seems that Mr. De la Rue and Dr. Hoffman, in their 
capacities as jurors of the Great Exhibition, have made terrible havoc 
anong the perfumery. They have found that many of the scents said 
to be procured from flowers «nd fruits, are really produced from any- 
thing but flowery sources; the perfumers are chemists enough to know 
that similar odors may be often produced from dissimilar substances, 
aud if the half-crown bottle of perfume really has the required odor, 
the perfumer does not expect to be asked what kind of odor was emitted 
by the substance whence the perfume was obtained. 

Now, Doctor Lyon Playfair, in his savmary of the jury investigation 
above alluded to, broadly tells us that these primary odors are often 
most unbearable. ‘* A peculiarly foetid oil, termed fusel oil, distilled 
with sulphuric acid and acetate of potash, gives the oil‘of pears The 
oil of apples is made from the same fused oil, by distillation with sul- 
phuric acid and bichromateof potash. The oil of pine apples is obtain- 
ed from a product of the action of putrid cheese on sugar, or by making 
@ soap with butter, and distilling it with alcohol and sulphuric acid: 
and is now largely employed in England in making pineapple ale. Oil 
of grapes and oil of cognac, used to impart the flavour of French cognac 
to British brandy, are little else than fusel oil. The artificial oil of 
bitter alwonds, now so largely employed in perfuming soap and for 
flavouring confectionary, is prepared by the action of nitric acid off the 
foetid oils of gas-tar. Many a fair forehead is damped with eau de mil- 
Jefleurs, without knowing that its essential ingredient is derived from 
the drainage of cow- houses.” 

In all such cases as these, the chemieal science involved is, really, of 
a high order, and the perfume produced is a dona fide perfume, not ove 
whit less sterling than if produced from fruits and flowers. The only 
question is one of commercial honesty, in giving a name no longer ap- 
plicable, and charging too highly for a cheaply produced scent. This 
mode of saving a penny is chemically right, but commercially wrong. 
—Dicken’s Household Words.. 

ALLEGED Buryine Auive.—In the midst of exaggeration and in- 
vention, there is one undoubted circumstance which formerly excited 
the worst apprehensions: the fact that bodies were often found turned 
in their coffins and the grave-clothes disarranged. But what was as- 
cribed, with seeming reason, to the throes of vitality, is now known to 
be due to the agency of corruption. A gas is developed in the decayed 
body which mimics by its mechanical force many of the movements of 
life. So powerful is this gas in corpses that have lain long in the 
water, that M. Devergie, the physician tothe Morgue at Paris, and the 
author of a text-book on legal medicine, says that unless secured to 
the table they are often heaved up and thrown to the ground. Fre- 
quently strangers, seeing the motion of the limbs, run to the keeper of 
the Morgue, and announce with horror that the person is alive. All 
bodies, sooner or later, generate gas in the grave; and it constantly 
twists about the corpse, blows out the skin till it rends with distention, 
and sometimes bursts the coffin itself. When the gas explodes with a 
noise, imagination has converted it into an outcry or groan; the grave 
has been reopened ; the position of the body confirmed the suspicion, 
and the laceration been taken for evidence that the wretch had gnawed 
his flesh in the phrenzy of despair. So many are the circumstances 
which will constantly occur to support a conclusion that is more un- 
substantial than the fabric of a dream.— Quarterly Review. 





A Riot art BENARES; HOw THE NATIVES ARE COERCED.—A stand- 
ing theme here with some journalists is the awful treatment experienc- 
ed by the inhabitants of India at the hands of their British conquerors. 
It might be well to contrast the following extract from the latest summary 
of Indian news, with items concerning attempts at riot in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and other civilized countries, such as reach us from time 
to time, 


‘** There has been a religious riot at Benares. It was occasioned by 
& report that the Hindoo convicts in the civil gaol were to be compelled 
to mess together, instead of being each allowed to cook for himself. A 
mob, composed of Hindoos of the lowest class, assembled, and very un- 
Wisely concentrated and moved out of the city towards the gaol, in the 
Civil lines. They were, of course, easily dispersed, and with no more 
serious consequence than a few broken heads; 270 were afterwards 
surrounded and captured in a village where they were said to be hold 
ing & council of war; but, there being nothing against them, they were 
discharged on giving security for good behaviour.” 





AN EXTRAORDINARY Execution.—The Trieste Gazette has the 
following from Athens, dated the 27th ult. :— Tho murderer of the 
Minister Korfiolakia has been executed. He had written a letter to 


the widow of his victim, to entreat her to implore the clemency of the, 


Queen, as the real authors of the murder were at liberty. The Queen 
refused, and the execution was fixed for Sunday last. ‘Another mur- 
derer was executed before him, and when his turn came he advanced 
boldly towards the scaffold, and attempted to read a paper to the crowd, 
but was prevented. He then drew forth a long knife, and was about 
to stab the executioner, when the latter struck him a blow on the head. 
He then raised his knife again, but the executioner, with his knife, 
Stabbed him. and he fell to the ground. An agsistant-executioner tien 
stabbed him in the back, and the executioner repeated his blows, in- 
flicting 17 wounds in the whole. When he was dead the form of exe 
Cution was proceeded with on the dead body ” 





AncHovies AND THEIR ADULTERATIONS.—The Lancet gives the 
result of the investigation of the Analytical Sanitary Commission into 
the composition of * Anchovies,” as vended in the metropolis Having 
analysed 28 samples, the following conclusion has been arrived at: — 
That seven of the samples consisted entirely of Dutch fish. That two 
of the samples consisted of a mixture of Dutch fish and anchovies. 
That the brine in 23 of the samples was cha-ged with either bole Ar- 
Menian or Venetian red, the quantity varying considerably in amount ; 


but in most cases the brine was saturated with these carthy powders 
to such an extent that they might be obtained and collected from the 
bottom of the bottles almost by tea-spoonfuls. The commissioners add 
—‘*It is not to be inferred that those samples in which no Dutch fish 
were detectd consisted of the true anchovy, since we have ascertained 
that two other kinds of fish besides the Dutch are commonly imported 
and sold as ‘ true anchovies,’ and ‘ real Gorgonas’—namely, French and 
Sicilian fish. A further investigation established the fact, that not 
one-third of the 28 samples examined consisted of Gorgona anchovies. 





A Harp Case.—The following letter has been addressed to the 
Editor of the TJ'imes. 

Sir,—As you have admitted into your columns a discussion on the 
rights of women, and as it has been set forth that they are not suffi- 
ciently ‘* protected,” permit me to state my case. 

I am a married man, with an extremely jealous wife. I have been 
very wrongfully accused of kissing the maidservant. [ am perfectly 
innocent both of the fact and intention. The servant is openly ac- 
cused by my wife, and indignantly hurls back the accusation ; never- 
theless, these suspicions are uttered by my wife to every inquirer as 
to the servant’s character. The maid cannot obtain a situation in con- 
sequence, and she brings an action for defamation of character. The 
wife being in law feme covert, I must be named as one of the defendants 
in the action, and I must suffer in comfort, in character, and in pocket. 
What has become of the rights of men? 

Your very obedient servant, 

October 8. HENPECKED. 


-_——— 


Iron Surps.—As a good deal of attention has lately been given to 
iron ships it may be interesting to shipowners to know that the iron 
bark Richard Cobden, now being overhauled in No. 1, Canning Grav- 
ing Dock, was, on Wednesday last, bored through one of apparently the 
worst and most corroded plates in her, Mr. W. F. Sim, the managing 
owner, being anxious to ascertain what the actual diminution in thick- 
ness would prove after eight years’ service between this and the East. 
The result was that the plate operated upon turned out to be precisely 
the same thickness that it was when the ship was launched in July, 
1844, namely, 9-16ths of an inch on the sixth tier from the keel. The 
only part of the vessel which, on examination, exhibited any corrosion, 
and that only slightly, was the bow, where the anchor and chain had 
chafed the paint or coating with which the vessel is covered as a pre- 
servative, and which appears to perform its office effectually.—Liver- 
pool Albion, 


TRIBUNALS oF CommeRCE; Bap NEWS FoR THE LAwyerRs.—A 
meeting of the executive committee for promoting the establishment of 
Tribunals of Commerce was held at the London Tavern, yesterday,with 
a view to organize al the preliminaries requisite for the vigorous pro- 
secution of the movement, which is exciting great attention throughout 
the kingdom. As a proof of this, we may mention that a meeting is to 
take place in Regent-street on the 16th November, of deputations from 
every Chamber of Commerce in the United Kingdom, at which Lord 
Brougham will preside.—London paper, 21st Oct. 
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White to play and draw the gamez 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 202. 
White. Black, 
1 Kttks Bch. | Kt tks Kt. 
2. RtoR ch, Kito R 3, 
3. Rtke Ktch. K tks R. 
4. K to Kt 8. | Kt moves. 
5. Ktto B 7 checkmate. 





To CorresPonDENTS—S. R. The new Chess Club will hold its meetings at 
No. 385 Broadway, on and after Monday next. In the mean time you had better 
communicate with Mr. Frederic Perrin, Hon. Secretary, at No. 60 White Street. 
The semi-annual subscription is five dollars; 

_—— 


Tue Lover AND PROMOTER OF Miscurer.—The following account of 
an engagement between a boa-constrictor and a crocodile in Java, is 
given by an eye witness : 

‘*It was one morni»g that I stood beside a small lake, fed by one of 
the rills from the mountains. The waters were clear as crystal, and 
every thing could be seen atthe very bottom. Stretching its limbs 
close over this pond, was a gigantic teak teee, and in its thick, shining, 
evergreen leaves, lay a huge boa, in an easy coil, taking his morning 
nap. Above him was a powerful ape of the baboon species, a leering 
race of scamps, always bent on mischief. Now the ape, from his po- 
sition, saw a crocodile in the water, rising to the top, exactly beneath 
the coil of the serpent. Quick as thought he jumped plump upon the 
snake, which fell with a splash into the jaws of thecrocodile. The ape 
saved himself by clinging to a limb of the tree, but a battle royal im- 
mediately commenced in the water. The serpent grasped in the middle 
by the crocodile, made the water boil by his forious contortions. Wind- 
ing his fold round the body of his antagonist, he disabled his two hinder 
legs, and, by his contractions, made the scales and bones of the monster 
crack, 

‘s The water was speedily tinged with the blood of both combatants, 
yet neither was disposed to yield. They rolled over and over, neither 
being able to obtain a decided advantage. All this time the cause of 
mischief was in a state of the highest ecstacy. He leaped up and down 
the branches of the tree, came several times close to the scene of the 
fight, shook the limbs of the tree, uttered a yell, and again frisked 
about. At the end of ten minutes a silence began to come over the 
scene. The folds of the serpent began to be relaxed, and though they 
were trembling along the back, the head hung lifeless in the water. 

The crocodile also was still, and though only the spines of his back 
were visible, it was evident that he, too, was dead. The monkey now 
perched himself on the lower limbs of the tree, close to the dead bodies, 
and amused himself for ten minutes in making all sorts of faces at them 
This seemed adding insult to injury. One of my companions was 
standing at a short distance, and taking a stone from the edge of the 
lake, hurled it at the ape. Hewas totally unprepared, and as it struck 
him on the side of the head, he was instantly tipped over, and fell upon 
the crocodile. A few bounds, however, brought him ashore, and tak- 
ing to the tree, he speedily disappeared among the thick branches. 





Canwapa ar THEN. Y. Exuisrrion.—On Saturday last, Mr. Solicitor 
| General Chauveau. member for the county of Quebec, introduced a 





memorial, very extensively and respectively signed by the inhabitants 


of this city, praying the legislature to respond to the popular opinion 
loudly expressed on this subject, by assisting, with a provincial grant 
| of money, the attempts now making for the representation of Canada 
on the above occasion, favourably recommending the prayer of such 
petition in a well considered speech. We understand the matter is 
favourably looked upon by the government, and from the almost univer- 
| sal opinion of individual members of the House, there cannot be the 
| slightest doubt but that steps will be taken in accordance with the 








prayer of the petition as soon as the government can do 80 convenient! 
with the great press of business now impending. -- Quebee Chron., Nov, 





“TrourH STRANGER THAN Fiction. ”—History, ally that of 
Ireland, may, with more ievity than truth, be com to an old alma- 
nac, which, though out of date, yet records certain marked incidents 
of place, time, and character, preserving, unbroken, throughout a re- 
volution of ages, the link of connexion between the living and the dead. 
A most extraordinary proof in point has just now turned up in Limerick, 
where the captain of a Danish vessel, arrived in a fleet with fi 
breadstuffs from the North of Europe, has declared himself righ 
heir by hereditary descent to a tract of land between Adare and Rath- 
keale, the exact localities and original boundaries of which are dis- 
tinctly set out on a map in his possession, and which he is determined 
to visit before he leaves port for the purpose of referring his claim of 
ownership—under the law of conquest, we should think, by some one of 
his ancestors in the ninth century.—Limerick Chronicle. 


THACESBRAY’'S SHABBY GBNIBEL STORY. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK; 


A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY, and other Tales; by Wm. M. Thackeray, author of 
Vanity Fair, Yellow Plush Papers, &c. &e. 1 vol. 12 . ioomian @ eae 
A oplcen’s Po uta Lidia y of the Beat , ting l2mo cloth, forming a new volume of 
Con Tenrs—A Shaoby Genitel Stury; The Prof - : 
Little Dinner at Timmins’. ora rofessor; The Bedford Row Conspiracy; A 





These tales from the inimitable pen of Thackeray are marked by that pointed humo 
which = ay such a zest io all his writings. They make an exeeedingly egvecahie ond 


entertuiniog volume. 4. & Co. publics te te 
. 4. & Co, i the same Author—uni . 

THE BOOK OF SNOBS. “1 voi: temo. 0 conte. —* 

“ A great book ofits time—tull of wisdom in the shape of whim.”— ’ 7 
MEN’S WIVES. 1 vol. 16mo. Cloth 2c. . mney ns 

** Contains humorous sketches of life and character, and is distinguished by keen and 
elegant satire and se/ect points.”—Boston Post. 
THe YELLOW PLUSH PAPERS. 1 vol. i6mo. 50 cents. 

* This book ig witty and wis+.”—Courier. 
THE PARIs SKETCH BOOK. 2vo'a.i6mo. $1. 

**Wit and humour are the prevailiug features of these yolumes.”—Times. 


NEARLY READY, 
THE MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF WM. M. THACKERAY. 


THOMAS MOORE'S LIFE AND LETTERS. 


D. APPLETON & CO, NO. 200 BROADWAY, 
Will shortly publish from an early English copy received in advance, 
MEMOIR, JOURNAL, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS MUORE, Edited 
by the Right Hon. Lorp Joun Rus-eut, witn a Portrait and Vignette, to be completed in 

8 parts, forming one handeome 8vo, volume. 

* It was with a feeling of positive relief that we heard upon the death of Tom Moore 
that the poet had left behind him, written with his own hand, an account of his life suffi- 
ciently e/aborate to save his e¢itor all the anxious pains of composition .....We shall hear 
from we falness of bis own soul all that the world are eager to Jearn in connexion with the 
daily doings of their jocund poet; and great will be our disappointment if. by means of 
this precious legacy, biography does not wia back a portion of the respect of which our 
modern = of memvuirs have taken such desperate pains to rob her.— ihe London Times 
Aug. 14, 185% 


D. A, & Co, will publish immediately, In connection with the London publishers— 
THOMAS MOOKE’S POETICAL WORKS, a new collected edition, in ten handsome 
volumes, with the autobiographical preface and notes, a portrait, and 19 steel piates.— 
Price 75 cents per volume. 


NEW & BLEGANT ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR 1853. 


D. APPLETON & CO. HAVE JUST READY FOR PUBLICATION: 


THE FRUITS OF AMERICA. A Series of pores Drawings, coloured afer Na- 
ture, of the choicest varieties of American Fruits. y C.M. Hovey With Botanical 
and Popular Descriptivns. 1 vol. imperial 8vo, elegently bound, mor, extra, $12, 

THE BOOK OF THE HEART; Or, Love’s Emblems. [ilus:rated with thirty-three fine 
steel Engraviugs, One elegan'iy priuted volume imperial 8vo. handsomely bound, $6, 
THE WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, from Ben Jonson to the present time.— 
With Biographical anu Critical [atroduction. By Dr. Aizin and others. Illustated with 
thirty oe #ngraviogs. Three handsom+ vols. royal $vo. in various styles of binding, 

7 50, Bi0, and Bi. 

THE GIFT. forall Seasons. Withten Steel Engravings, 16mo. neatly bound. 

GEMS FOR THE DRAWING-ROUM. Finely coloured illustrations of Fruits and Flow- 
ers. folio, 2*inds, each $l). 

GEMS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. Finely coloured illustrations of Birds. Folio $10. 

THE HUMMING-SIRD KEEPSAKES. A Book of Bird-Beauty. Folio, wiih finely 
coloured plates, $10. 4 

THE FLORAL te With splendid illustrations of beautiful Flowers. Royal 
8vo. in very neat binding 5. ’ 

FLOWER PAINTING IN TWELVE LESSONS. With exquisite specimens of Flow- 
ers. Koyal 8vo. in a new style of binding, $6 











. J d New Editions of the following Standard and Elegantly 
D. A. i Co. have aloe goapared Siem eS athoations 

THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. By Agnes Strickland. 

THE WOMEN OF EA LY ‘CHRISTIANITY. 








THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 

THE WOMEN oe THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. 

OUR SAVIOUR WITH PROPHETS AND APOSILES. 

THE PATHWAYS AND ABIDING PLACES OF OUR LORD. By Rev. Dr. Wain- 


wright. 
THE LAND OF BONDAGE.. By Rev. Dr. Wainwright. 





MR, WEBSTER’S BIRTHPLACE & HOUSE AT MARSHFIELD, 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO. 


Will publish next week, in one renee square 8vo., in various styles of elegant 
inding, 


THE HOMES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


omprising Anecdotal, Personal and Descriptive Sketches, by eminent writers, profuse! 
a ond epleudidly illustrated with Engravings on Steel, Wood and Stone.” y 
ON STEEL. 
Artist. Engraver. 
Everett’s Library..-- «+. eesevece- oe H. Billings. --J. Rogers, 
Portrait of Washington Irving.....«eC Martia... F. Halp in. 
Irving’s Resideace, Sunnyside i H. Jordan. 
Bryan's Residence. Roslyn .... .-J. B. Forrest, 
Koundnill, Northampton ...e. .-Daguerrectype ...J.A Rolph. 
Residence of R. A. Dana ....00 -seeetd. Billings .....0.3. V. Hunt. 
Prescot’s Resideses, Pep erell ....Original Sketch...S8. Kirk. 
Residence of Miss C. M. Sedgwick. °o o 
Portrait of J. Fennimore Cooper eee Raguaneeegpe.. ol. 5. Hall. 
0 0 


Ot Hal', Coop rstOwN....sesees 
rrtrait of r »R. M. Stagg -...-. J. Cheney 









Portrait of Edward Hverett .....0. 
Emerson’s House #t Concord... Miller ..... eveseeed. B. Forrest. 
Simms’s House at Woodlands ......Richards.......++- 8. V. Hunt. 
Cragie Hous, Cambridge.......00.H. Billings ...0...S. V Gunt, 
Portrait of N. Hawthorne ..........0. G. Tnompson..T. Phillebrown, 












Hawthorne’s House at Concord ....W.K Miller ...... J. Duthie. 

Websters House, Marshfield.......Daguerreotype....H. B. mall. 

Kennedy’s Residence ......+6 ee.-«-D, H Strother ..e.W. L. Ormsa>y, 

Lowel’s Huse, Cambridge ,......H Billinzs...... .» W. L. Ormsby. 
ON WooD. 

Audubon’s Residence. .cccessee-eee W. R. Miller ......Richardson & Cox. 

Paulding’s Residence ...0----e0+0-s ” 

Irving’s Residence, General View.. by ” 

Sleepy Hollow......-cesees eeeeeee “ 

Rustic Gate at Sunnyside ee ® - 


“ “ 


Bryant’s House, Roslyn.... eece , 
Prescot’’s House at Nahant... «++. Gildermeister ecee 
“ . ‘ 


Boston ...6-..06 y 
Cooper's House, Wesichester Co .. Richards ...+...++- in 
Birthptace of Everett. ....... +see-Original Sketch... : 
Alcow’s Summer House .....0..06.W. R. Miller .....- iad 
Birthplace of Prof. Longfellow ,,.Original Sketch... = 
The * Old Manse,” of Concord,,,.W. R. Miller.....- ” e 
Birthplace of Daniel Webster...... C. Lanman....... e si 


FAC-SIMILES OF MANUSCRIPTS, 
Audubon.. Journal in Canada. Everett.....Oration at Niblo’s 
Irving..... Kickerbocker, Emerson.... Nature. 2 
Bryant ....The * Past.” Simms...... The Sword and Distaff. 
Bancroft... History of the U. States. Vol. V. Longfellow .Midnight Mass. 
Dana ...0.- Domestic Life. Hawthorae. Letter on “ Old Manse.” 
Prescott... Conquest of Peru. Webster ....Oration atthe Capitol. 
Sedgwick .New England Tale. Kennedy.... Horse shoe Robinson. 
Cooper....Agreemeat for Spy. Lowell......Fable for Critics. 

This beautiful work of art presents many new features of attractive interest. Its Tllus- 
trations, on Steel and Wood, printed in tinis, ingluding fac-si viles of manuscripts—alto- 
gether numbering fifty—are executed in the highest style of excellence. The lite-ary 
department of the work, contributed by some of the most eminent writers uf the country, 
exhibits glimpses of the domestic retreats of American authorship, accompanied with 
anecdotical incidents in their literary history. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
HE LIFE, CHARACTER AND ACTS OF JOHN THE BAPTIST, and the relation 





of his Ministry to the Christian Dispeasation. B.ised npon the * Johannes der Taafer” 
of L. Von Rebden. By Rev. William C. Duncan, A. M. Professor of Greek and Latin 
Longuages and Literature in Louisiana University. 1 vol, 12mo. cloth, $1. 
The above is the first work on this subject ever publisned in the English Language. The 
theme is elaboraiely discussed, and in a style adapted to the waats of tae general reader. 
Oct 30—3t Publishea by CORNISH, LAMPORT & CO, No.8 Park Place, 











~ 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
AUSTRALIA AND HGR GOLD REGIONS. 


One vol. 12mo. cloth, 75 cents; do. paper, 50 cents. 

FULL DESCRIPTION of the Geology, Climate, Products, Natives, Agriculture, 
t Mineral Resources, Society. and Prin *ip al Cities of the New Eldorado ; accompanied 
by a Map of the Coantry and Statistical fa los, siowiag the Regu ations and Resalts of 
miaing Operations, cost of passags. necesdary Olt, ant avery pacticaler of information 
necessary for th se desirous of emigrating. The whole forming a complete Gu.de-Book 
to the Gold Mines. By &.G. Jameson, MR. CS. E, two years a resident ta—and late 
Msdica! Superin-endeat aader her M :jesty’s Comnission of E nigration to— duatra ia. 


CORNISH, LAMPORT & CO., Pablishers, 


Oct 30—3t No. 6 Park Place, .New York. 





uci ETY LIBRARY, BROADWAY.—A Free Share fOr Saie—not lia le to any 
s tax, Apply to Mr, Forses, Librarian. 








IMPORTANT TO THS COMMUNITY. 
DISCOVEY has recently been made by Dk Waeeter, of No. 28 Barclay Street, 

AA (who has been many years in extensive piactice as an Oculist in New York.) by 
which Piles can be effectually and almost instantly eradicated, without pain or imposing 
restrain’ from busin ss He is enabled, ta proof of remaraable cures effected, to give 
reference !o geatiemen holding exaited positions in socie:v. 

Peraons residing in the country, on deseribing to Dr. Wheeler (by letter post psid) the 
length of time they have suffered from Piles, can be auccessfully treated by him. 

Noy. 6-3, Office hours from eight o'clock, a M. to two, P. M. 
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She Albion. 





————S—__—_ 
NEW AND VALUABLE WORES, 
PUBLISHING AND RECENTLY PUBLISHED | 
BY J.8S. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 NASSAU-ST., NEW YORK. 


BR REGAL ROME, an Introduction to R History. By Francis W. Newman. 1 vol. 
2mo, cloth, 63 cents. 

H, DISGCOVEKY AND EXPLORATION OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, with the 
oO Narratives of Marquette, Allouez, Membre, Hi pin, Douay, 
by John G. Shea; with a fac-simile of the newly discovered Map of Marquee. 8vo, 


cloth antique, $2 00. 
Ml. THE FOREST; by J. V. Huntington; author of “ Lady Alice,” “Alban,” &c. 12mo. 


loth, $125. 
wy. Soop eaTivE PHYSIOGNOMY; OR, RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN MEN 
AND ANIMALS. By James W. Redfield,’ M,D., with 330 rations. 1 vol. vo, 


v. ancient nerre UNDER THE PHARAOHSS. By John Kenrick, M.A. 2 vols. 
amo. cloth, $2 50. 

vi PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES, by Arsene Houssaye, Author of ‘‘Men 
and Women of the 18th Century.” With beautifully engraved Portraits of Voltaire 
gndjMadame de Parabere. 2 vols. |2mo. cloth, $2 30. 

Vii. MEN OF THE TIME; Or, SKETCHES OF LIVING NOTABLES.—12mo. cloth, 


$1 50. 
. THE MASTER BUILDER; Or Life ata Trade. By Day Kellogg Lee, author of Sum- 
val. = ; or Life ona Farm.” One vol. 12mo. cloth. $ aad 


me 

AR; A Romance of To-day. 

me ee boone &e. second 4 a. 1 vol. 12mo. 

XK. HALLECK’S POETICAL WORKS. Only complete edition, !2mo. $1, 

XL KNiGHTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND FRANCE. By H. W. Herbert. 


12mo. $1 24. 
ENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 75cents 
Sui. WiLL AN AND OTHER POEMS. By <vigprep Mackworth Praed. 
XIV. BRONCHITIS and Kindred Diseases. By W. W. Hall, M.D. $1. 
XV CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND. By Herbert. $1 25 
XVI. LYRA and other Poems. By Alice Carey. 75 cents. 
XVIL ISA: A Pilgrimage. B 


Ais AND MISCELLANIES By Henry J $125, 
ECTUR . enry James. 
att AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY a $) 2. 
XX. MEN AND WOMEN OF THE XVilirx CENTURY [Houssaye]. 2 vols. $250. 
XXKI. THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gaultier. 75 cents, 
XKIl. AYTOUN’S LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, $1. 
XXIIl. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS. By Rev. E. H.Chapin. 50 cents. 
XXIV. WRIGHT’S HISTORY OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. gI 25. 
XKV, CLOUVERNOOK. By Alice Carey. $1. 
XXVi DR&AMLAND BY parLiog:. By Caroline Chesebro. $1 25. 
XXVIII. LADIES OF THE COVENANT. By Rev. J. Anderson $1 25. 
XXVIII. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 3 vols., each $2. 
In Press: 


CAP-SHEAF: A FRESH BUNDLE. By Lewis Myrile. 1 vol. 12mo. §1. 
Ii. GHEVALIERS OF FRANCE. B Ww. Herbert. Lvol. 12mo. $i 25. 
WIL MICHAUD’S HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 3 vols. 12mo., maps. $3 75. 
BV. THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro. 1 vol. {2mo, 
V. MARMADUKS WYVIL, an Historical Romance of 1651. By Henry W. Herbert. A 
new edition, revised by the Author, In one vol. " 
Vi. THE PURITANS OF NEW #&NGLAND. an Historical Romance of the days of 
By Henry W. Herbert. Inone vol. $1 25. 
By B. E. O'Meara. 
OF HON. W. H. SEW- 








By Alice Carey, author of “*Clovernook.” “Lyra 


$1. 





Witchcratt 
VII. NAPOLEON IN EXIiL¥; Or, A Voice from St. Helena. 
Will. THE SPEECHES, ADDRESSES, MESSAGES, Xce., 
ARD. 38 vols. 8vo. 





LIFH OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORK, HAS JUST PUBLISHED: 


-Ane WEBSTER and HIS COTEMPORARIES. By C.W. March. 1 vol. 12mo., 
with a Portrait. Price $1. . 
The most complete and accurate, as it certainly is the most bg we and interesting 
Biography of Mr. Webster that has yet been written —Courier and Enquirer. 
e grea‘intel!ectual contests in which he has been engaged, are graphically described. 
—Cincinnati Chronicle 
The work is valuabie as well as interesting. Itcontains much of anecdote and personal 
history, n-ver before recorded. The book is prefaced by what we think will generally be 
the best published portrait of Mr. Webster.—-Springfield Repu >lican. 
account of Mr. Webster’s early history is the fulles: and best that has ever been 
Written, and ie so referred to by Mr. Everett.—Boston Traveller. 


Third Edition of Headley’s New Work, 
THE LIVES OF WINFIELD SCOTT, and ANDREW JACKSON. By J.T. Headley, 
Bol. \2mo, with portraits. , 
Mr. H. nas brought to the volume before us the same vigorous and earnest style, the 
same tact in seizing upon prominent points, and the same stirring description of battle and 
@raggie that give such a fascination to his other works.—Providence Journal. 


Will be ready early in November, 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. By Donald McLeod, author of Pynnshurst, 
Bis Wanderings and Ways of Thinking. 1 vol. 12mo. with Portrait. 
“Po write a true Biography, a history of the Man's life, and to do so faithfu'ly and lov- 
. telling only how he lived, loved, enjoyed, sorrowed, struggled. and died bravely, 
t analysis or criticism of the author, is all that is attemp 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
Tr SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the plan ot a Public Subscription Library, both for 
of 


in this work.—Preface. 





reference and circulation, with Reading and News Rooms, where a liberal selection 
Foreign and Domestic Newspapers and Periodicals are punctually supplied. 
The collection is one of the largest in this country, and is constantly Taerensed by the 
eddition of the best reading of the day. , 
Phe terme, privileges, &c. will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 








EDWARDS, SANDFORD & Co. 


XPRESS, in connection with Apams & Co.’s Great American Express 
Forncn waa New York. E., 8. & Co. are prepared to transact the following 
branches of business—Forwarding of Parcels and Merchandise to and from all parts of the 
work. The Coilection of Debts, Cleims. Legacies, Draits, &e., and the transaction, by 
efficient counsel, of \he leadiue business conn ‘cted therewith. Drafts Vy aye largur, 
email sus, payable at every Town or City in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Iyeland. Lewters of Credit issued in England, which are cashed in the principal Cities of 
the Uniied States. Specie, Bonds and Valuable Packages forwarded by every European 
Steamer and Ineured at the lowest rates, and all private and confidential business transacted 


fidelity h. 
= — EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO., i9 Wall Street, 





.—PROF. HOWS is prepared to increase the number of his Classes in 
La itn Private Pupils. for Terms, &c. apply at his residence, No 5 Cot- 
Place, three doors from Bleecker. 


ew York, Sept. 6, 1852. 





ames C. Luce—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europe positive) 
“ae cioee. November 13th, 1852, at 12 o’clock, M.,from her dock at the fuotof Vana! a. 
Go berth secured until paid for. 
levers and papers yond pass prens Bie eueaee MOEN ne, 
freight or passage having unequalled accommodations fo ce or comfor 
ee EDWARD K. COLLINS, 5¢ Wall street. 
doamer PACIFIC will succeed the ARCTIC, and sail on the 27th 


FS LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Captain 
3 


of November., 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
FARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


‘AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very distin 
guished member of the Medica Profession of this city the following testimonial of ii» 
weeriia: a single tria! will not fail to convince the most incredulous ot its efficacy. 

@esrimoniaL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geolog 

* have carefully exami and in many cases prescribed the m 

me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“it has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 

x = should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
eiazer A ent. 

“Io eke cases where there ts an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
asua! concomitante, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 
hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 

ren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which | have administered 
er. to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
value. 


, &e. 
icine which you pre. 


To versons visiting or residing in warm ciimates, it will proves medicine of much 
The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which ii 
@ Offered to the public, give it 
[Signed] 
Biew York, March Ist, 1848. 
@o Mr. James Tarrant.’® ; . 
and scold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
wy, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 
Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 123 Broad 
, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
@arosnu'-st, Philadelphia. E. M. yey A Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
@o. 40 Cana! ct., New Orleans, and by the principal druggiste throughout the United States, 
wes 


a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
d GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. C., 
No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥ 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Co. nhill, London, 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
eech ciass of risk.—Annual Division of profits. 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis ofits own experience from time to 
Om, ert such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
th this view an annual investigation will be msde into each class of risk, and a return 
ef ome moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three years. 
The losured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
to the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 
jo charge niade for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
@eduction or discount. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
Charles Bennett, 
Edw. 8. Symes, 
Raiph Gough, 
Clement Tabor, 


Hagh Croft, 
ha Shaw, 
Jobn Moss. 
Augustus Viene. | 


Charle: Seward, 
F. Morris, 
A.C. Barclay. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
§ Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocaue, J. Frothing- 
. ham, ton. W. Morris, Benj Holmes, J. G. Mc. 
‘ Kenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. J. Galt, T»eodore Hart. 
J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H 
Pryor, J. Strachan, 


Montreal 


Balifax, N.S. 


P.C. Hill, Agent. 

R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
J.V. Thurgar W. 3. Starr, Agent. 
St. Johu’s, Newfouniland { J.J .Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


W. M. Barnes. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hatchinson. 
on. Charles Hensley, Thomas Dawson. 
L. W. Gall, 4 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Avent for British North American whey 
JAMES B, M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—Montrea, 


g:. John, N. B. 


Gbarlottetown, P. E. Is- i 
land 


JVovember 13 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
PIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAID UP CAPITAL... 000.0+000+e0000+200,000 | SURPLUS AND ReseRvED Funp. .....&268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
HIS Company has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by 


holding required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire 
Risks, settle all losses, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, 


the sale of shares. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 
James Brown, Esq, Chairman. 
Francis CoTTener, Esq , Deputy Chairman. 
Grorce Barcvay, Esq. Josern Gaitcargp, Jr, Esq. E. F. Sanperson, Esq. 
C. W. Faser, Esq. Mortimer Livineston, Esq. | ALEX. HaMILTon, Jr., Esq. 
WILLuaM 8. Wetmore, Esq. 
ALEX. HaMILTON, Jr., Counsel of the Comp’ny. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Siz Tuos. Bernarp Birch, Bart., M.P. AvaM Hopeson, Esq. 
SamMveEL Hy. Tuompson, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
Joseru Horney, Esq., Chairman. 

THomas Brocke sank, Esq., Joseru Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
William Dixon, Robert Higgin, John Marriott,’ » 
William Earle George Holt, William Nichol,? 
Thos. Steuart Gladstone, Roetee Hall Lawrence, Charles Saunders 
George Gran Hawsold Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, Wfliam Lowe, John Swainson, 
Francis Haywood. Alexancer Macgregor, | Jes. Aspinall Tobin, Esqs 

Swinton Boutt, Esq., Secretary. 

DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 

WiLuuM Ewart, Esq., M.P., Chairman 
Georce Freperick Youne, Esq ,™ P., Deputy Chairman. 
William Brown. Esq., M.P | Frederick Harrison, Esq. Hon. F. Ponsonby, 
Sir Wm P.De Bathe, Bart. | James Hartle tog John Ranking, Esq. 
Matthew Forster, Esq., M.P. | Ross D. —<" es, + M.P. | James M. Rosseter, Esq. 
Seymour Teulon, Esq. } 


Swinton Bouct, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y, BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Esq., Resident Seo’ry 





UIFS ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
26 Cornhill, London. 
71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 4ND 87 WASHINGTON STREET, JERSEY CITY, 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,060, 
AND SURPLUS $412,000, 

Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1836. 
“A Savines Bane ror THE Wipow anp THE ORPHAN.” 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

C Edward Habicht, Chairman 
MEW YORK 
John J. Palmer, 
James Boorman, | 
George Barclay, 
Samuel S. Howland, 
Aquila G. Stoui, 


Fanning C. Tucker, 
Henry Ludlum. 
Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
J. Leander Starr. 
BALTIMORS. 

Samuel Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 


Jonathan Meredith, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 
Donald Mclivain 
BOSTON, 
George M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 
ey een, 
. A. Grattan, H. B.M.C 
Wililam Elliott. —_ 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United Statez, and Superintendent of the U 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, Genera! Accountant, 
Pamphlets containing the raies of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, &c., can be had free of charge, on application eo No. é7 Washington taoet 
Jersey City, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
|should any sucharise| or otherwise. 
bn days are allowed, after each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
o y. 
arties hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annua] premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


icy. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P. M., a1 87 Washington Street, Jersey 
Ciiy, and at the Uffice of the different Local Boards and ‘Agencies. Ali communications to 


be addressed to 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 





THES NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCS 
SOCIETY, 


No. 26, Cornhill, London, 

CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at te 

T of premium as guarantees safety to ihe Office. J me Gen ews ete 
Policies wiil hereaiter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first 
premium, or at any future period to borrow upon interest to the exient of one helf of the 
annual gy made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; 
nor will the policy (the only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each 
oe will be L pm yy thereon. hie wel : 
e assured Can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
p Lg hulf the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 


ue. 
Applicants are not te for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 


Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 

J. Elliottson, M.D., F.R.S. | Clement Tabor, 
E, 8. Symes. Huzh Croft, | 
Joseph Thompson, A. C. Barclay, 
Charles Bennett, | Thomas Nicoil, | 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

f B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, 
Rev. J. Flanagan. 


Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinn 
{ Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, Hi. ryor. viens 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 


R. F. Hazen, \V. Wright, E. Allison, H .H. 
Gray, W. Jack. rt a ae 


John Rawson, 
John Moss, 


Montreal Wm. Lunn, 


Halifax, N.S. 


8t. John, N. B. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


Bt. John’s, Newfoundland { 4+ YY: Hovits,, Hon. J Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent, 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—MonTREAL, 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP Co. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The 
Liverpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intead sailing their new steams! ips 
as follows: 
: FROM PHILADELPHIA, 

City of Mancheaster,....sccsesccese-seecoesseeeeseSaturday, Oct. 23, 1852 

City of Glasgow, .. seve ccossceccccoeceeeeSaturday, Nov. 20 &- 

City Of MANCheSter, ....cesescecececeevecees sees Thursday, Jan. 6, 1853, 

City Of Glasgow, «.-cesceces seececese eeee-Thursday, Feb’y 3“ 

City OE MERREROIEGE, cooccasectescescecsocecsses Thursday,Mar. 3 “ 

City Of Glasgow, .ccecscccccsesecoveeeseeereees Thursday, Mar. 30 


FROM LIVERPOOL, 

City of Manchester, .. .esescees:seeeseeesees Wednesday, Dec, 
City Of Glasgow, ..ce-crecereeseves seseecevees Wednesday, Jan, 
City of Manchester, .....cce.ce0 


8, 1852, 
5, 1858, 
y seececcersees Wednesday, Feb. 2 
City of Glasgow, seeoese. Wednesday, Mar. 2.‘ 
City of Manchester, ....02..cccessecsecceeseee Wednesday, Mar, 31“ 
aint a tenge from Philatelphia:—Sal on in after state rooms, $90, in midship state 
ns, $09; Inforward state rooms, $55 —~ineluding provisioas ;¢ 2e y 
Gaee o pe poet - \ cluding provisioas und s:eward’s fees. For 
THOMAS RICHARDSON, 41 Exchange Place, N. Y. 
or No.9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HENRY McKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 
A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 f i 
Al I | t gers ¥ 20 fr F 
$30 from Liverpool—found with provisions. . To 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new 


Steamship 
* GLASGOW,” 


1962 Tons, and 490 horse power, Rozert Cratc, Commander ts 
New York direct for Glaszow, on Saturday, 20th of November, 
of January, 1858, at 12 o’clock noon. 
Passage Money—Firsi Cabin, (Saloon State Rooms) - 
Do. do.(Midship do) + + « - 
Second do. . 
| steward's 
No steerage pepsenenre taken, 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors ch wi 
etaeiinaas thane q , which will be supplied on boar¢ 
Carries a surgeon. 


appointed to sail from 
1852, and on Saturday, 15th 


$90 00. 

75 0, 

. . ° : 50 00. 
fee included. | 


For Freight or Passage apply to 


J. McSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N. Y 
Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention t t _ Fe : 
butto communicate at once with the Agen. ee See 





{HE ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIP PETREL, 800 Tons, W. Sampson, C 
mander, will sail for Bermnda and St. T 7 gan Se ae ee ae 
November 8th; and on Wednesday, December $m, It ctenaee pibitaeinaaea 
Passage Money to Bermuda.....cccssccecscccessecces $30 
Do o WR. PRAMAS. cvcsdsecccoctccooscccce | VO 
The PETREL, has been built expreasly fora Tropic i ~ i 
BR ttf my bemtge 9 ee ey eked . pee ~y Climate, and has well-veatilated 


WU wake freight at_low rates. Apply to 





‘B CUNARD 4 Bowling Green 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
LANTIC,. ethene 4 é 


These ships, ha been built by contract expressly for Government service. every 
has been a mye h construction, as aso in their Engines, to ensure atren th and speed, 
and their accommodations for p gers are qualled for eleg or coutiet. 
Price of passage from New York to Live 1, 1a first cabin, $120; exclusive use of ex. 
tra size state rooms ; insecond cabin, $70; from Liverpool to New York, £30 and amy, 
An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship 
No berth can be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF BAILING. 

From Liverpool 
Wednesday....December,.....,. 
Wednesday.... December, 
Wednesday,...January.., 
Wednesday....January... 
Wednesday....February.. 
Wednesday....February., 
Wednesday....March... 
Wednesday....March... 
Wednesday. ..April.... 
Wedneeday....April.... 
Wednesday....May...... 
Wednesday....May...... 
Wednesday....June...... 
Wednesday... June,,.... 





From New York. 


Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1851 

day ......Jamuary ......10th, 1852 
Saturday ......January......24th, “ 
Saturday ......February..... 7th, 
Saturday ......February.....21st, 
Saturday ......March,...... 6th, 
Saturday ..... March........20tn 
Saturday ....--April.....++. Srd, 


ooeee seceel 


ay... ee 15th, 
cocceeMOY.cccccvece. 29tn 
eoeee SUNG. ceeeeeee-12th, 
eves SUNG. cceeee: «20th, 
coccee DUP rccccccces 10th, 
eevee sSULY.ce-vecee 24th, 
soeees AUZUSL...c000.7th, 
«oes August......+-21st, 
«ees September,....4th, 
sess +eSeptember....18th, 
eveees OCtober soeveee 2d, 
seeee-October...oee-16th, 
coves “ 

-+ee+13th, 
eee 27th, 
eee L1th, 


sees > 
For freight or passage, apply to 
£DWARD K. COLLINS, No, 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 18 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames des Victoires, Paris, 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The*owners of these ships will not be accountable fo: Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew: 
elry, Precious Stones,or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the vahe 
thereof therein expressed. 


Wednesday.... August.. 
Wednesday....September 
Wednesday.... September 
Wednesday....October.., 
Wednesday,,..October. 
Wednesday.... November 
Wednesday....November 
Wednesday.... December 
Wednesd -D b 


Wednesday. «December . 








etesaeststessesssasneraseer 





7s BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston und Liverpool, calling at Hah, 
fax to land and receive Mailsand Passengers. 

Captains. Captains 
Arabla..ccccccccccscccccee.G. He B. Judking | Persia..cccccccccccccscecsocccecs 

Afric. .ccccessceceeceseesseces ——= Harrison | Asla...e.es- 
EUrop,....sercccseeccescecseees-—— Ryrie | Niagara..... 
AMEOTICA....0-scecccccecscescecee Ns SNAUDOD | CANAdB.....sccccocccccesesseessees— 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard bow—red on 
port. 

From 

ABIA 0... ccerccccccesese NOW YOrK. .coccsece sees WEANCBAAY sece. ve0eOct. 2th, 1852, 

AMmerica,....+eeeee+s0+. Boston ., eoveee Wednesday..........-Oct. 27th 

eceeese WCdNOCBIAY.0.... .000- NOV. 3d “ 
ececes WECDESdBY..e00.s00+-NOV. 10th 
eccecce: oo WEdNOSdAY..cceeeee. NOV. 17th * 
ececcesecs WEdNOBdAY..ee.20.0-eNoOV 24th * 
er eccceses Wednesday.....-s0.--Vec, lst 

AMETICA,.. 40+ 00ece+see+ BOBLOD. ceeesseceeececess WEUNECBARY seeseeees--DOc. 8th 

Europa ...eces--0> soeeN@w YOrk .ccoercccceees WEAUNCEAAYscccesses.-Dec. 15th 

Niagard..ccceseceesseees BOBLOD..-cecceeceeceee ss WEANOBALY cece eee Dec. 22d * 

ATriCd .occceseercecceses NOW YOrKccccese seeees WOEGHOCBURY.coeceeses Dec. 2th 

Canada ...cccecceeeseessBOBLON co cceseces+cocess WEGNCBURY..ceeeeees Jan. Sth, 1853. 

Arabia....ccsccessceseee NOW YORK seccscescccces WEGNOBIAY, corceces- JON. 1ith * 

ececccces BOBLON, cee seocceses cee WEGNEEAAY sooee-cee- JOD. 19th, & 
Passage from New York or Boston to Liverpool,—ist Cabin.......++-00.- 818 
” ved - - 2d pecces cocccce 

®erths not secured until paid for. 

Freight will be charged on specks beyond an amount for personal expenses. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

Ali Letter sand Newspapers must pass through the Post Orricgs 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD. 

4 Bowling Green, 

French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with British 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 

WatcHes.—By order of the British Treasury, Watches of foreign manufacture, bearing 
the names or marks of English manufacturers, will hereafter be admitied in England, in 
transitu for the United States and other countries. In consequence of which French end 
Swiss Watches may be shipped at Havre for New York or Boston, via Liverpoo!, without 
incurring the risk, as heretofore, of being seized by the Engl'sh Custom House. 


LONDON LINE OP PACEETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on Thureday of every week 
throughout the year. 

The following ships, compacting the line of packets under the aquete ofthe subecribers, 
are intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays 
throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers ag »eual, viz: 


Bhips Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
London 


New York. L 
Devonshire,new, Hovey, Jan 15, May 6, Aug 26, Dec 16/Mar. 4, June 14, Oct. 14 
Northumberland, Lord, Jan 29, May 20, Sep 9, Dec 30/Mar. 18, July », Oct. 2 
Southampton, new, Tinker, Feb. 12, June 38, Sept. 23/April 1, July 22, Nov. 11 
Victoria, hampion | Feb. 26, June}7, Oct. 7/Aprill6, Aug. 5, Nov. 25 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, Mar. ll, Juiy 1, Oct. 2i;April29, Aug. 19, Dec. 9 
Hendrik Hudson. Warner, | Mar. 25, July 15, Nov. 4|/May 18, Sept. 2, Dec. 3 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 8, July 29, Nov. 12 May 27, Sept. i6, 
Ame. Eagle, Moore, April22, Aug. 22, Dec. 2/May 27, Sept. 30, 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced paviga- 
po Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Siores, &c., are of tbe best descrpe 
tion. 

The price of cabin peasage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible or eters, 
parcels,or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading ere signed therefor. Af. 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 
ale ALEXR WILEY, 

i 4) 
BARING, BROVLHERS, & CO, London. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO 


/Q\HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, come 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, willleave New York, Havre 

and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the following days— 

Leave New York, Leave Havre. 
Franklin..... Saturday,....... Jan. 17) franklin..., Wednesday........ February 18 
Humboldt Feb. 14) Humboldt March I 
Franklin March 13 i April 
Humboldt April 10 Mey 
Franklin May June 
Humboldt June July 
Franklin July Aug. 
Humboldt July Sept. 
Franklin Aug. Sept. 
Humboldt Sept. Oct. 
Franklin Oct. Nov. 
Humboldt Nov. 20 Humboldt Dec. 
Franklin Dec. 18! Franklin Jan. 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are 
not surpassed either for speed. strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accommes 
dations for passengers are of the mostaporoved kind. 

Stopping at Southampton both going and returning,they offerto passengers procesdiag 
to London, edvantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. cocccceccccces Slee 
From Havre or Southampton to New York soos f, 800 

No pessage secured until paid for. 

An experienced Surgeon on board, 

For freight or passage. apply to 





70 South street, N. ¥3 








Franklin 
Humboldt 
Franklin 
Humboldt 
Franklin 
Humboldt 
Franklin 
Humbolet 
23\ Franklin 


3 
28 
25 


SRRNB-awoossS 


ese eeee 


Seer eseorereeenererreerer™ 


MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 55 Broadwey 

WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 

MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southemptos, 
jan 244—ly 





5 j ee wD 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL P4 CENTS. 
HE following Ships. composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscri- 
bers, will sail as follows— 

Ships. Captains. From New Yor’ Vrom Liverpool. 
Constaliation.... eee f 11..Ang. 11..Dec. I|Jan. 4 -.»-May 25,. Sep. 26 
Waterloo .. ° Feb. 11..Juneil..Oct 1)|Mar, 26..Juy 26,.Nov. 26 
Underwrite i Muy 11.. Sept. 1!) Feb, 26..June 26.. Oct. -6 
Weat Point y 1)..Nov. 11|Apr. 26.. Aug. 26..Dec. %6 
commanded by men of cherncier ane ex- 

can be desi in p comfort and 


perience. ores of ‘the best kind. 


convenience, and they are furnished with ever) 
Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly acac 
ric ssageto LiverpO0l..eoss-e» esoeeeQ@re 
Price of pass é to New York .es...aes . vu 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 


' PACKETE FOK HaVR. 
ECOND LINE.~—The following ships wil leave Havre on the 16:h, an 
ist of each month, as follows :— 





‘ 4 NewYork on the 
Ss 
New York. 

BT. DENIS § ist January...... veer 
Follansbee, master. “let May 1St2 June, 


(1st September.... .... (16th October, 
8ST. NICHOLAB, ae poorvery cee cerens § ar d arch 
, master. tO eee .4 16th July, 
_—" ist October t ibth Novempb@R, 
MERCURY, (New clipper.) § 1st March..+.... abe see areil,, 

3 master « bat JULY cecec-ceeeee + + 9 10lD Augue 
sa C Iai November. eee 16th Decembat, 
WILLIAM TELL, new, Cet Aprils.ecs. .coeees § 16th May, 
Willard, maater, 


Havre 
( Tota Weurdarys 


2 jst August........02. 4 16thSepiember, 
¢ 1st December ( i6th January. 


are ali first class New York built veasels, provided with al! requisite articles for ta9 


btw | men of experience im the 


comfort and convenience of yore ee and —— by 

trade. The price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 

from any cherge butthose acteall¥ 

Gontacess to the subscribers willbe orwarded free se a RINCKEN, Conte 
“aaa. 161 Pearlat. 


aug 24 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





QFFICE. NO. 3 BARGLAX STREET. 





